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FOREWORD 
Lt. Col. Dave Grossman 


I am on the road almost 300 days a year giving presenta- 
tions to law enforcement, the military, schoolteachers, physi- 
cians, and Fortune S00 companies. In my presentations and 
writings, I talk about the psychological and physiological 
effects of violence on cops and soldiers who deliberately go 
into harm’s way to protect our society and our country, and 
the effects of violence on others who have it thrust upon 
them as a result of living in these volatile times. 

As you shall learn in this book, 18,000 people are vic- 
timized in the workplace every week in the United States. 
Every week! While more and more companies are moving 
forward with innovative ways to control this alarming trend, 
it is imperative that all employees—office workers as well as 
those working in warehouses, on oil rigs, in manufacturing 
plants, and in a host of other workplaces—do all they can do 
to stay safe. 

Compare the fundamentals of violence prevention edu- 
cation to the fundamentals of fire prevention and first aid 
education. In all three fields, a little bit goes a long way—and 
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we are negligent if we don’t do it. Learning how to pull the 
fire alarm and how to do fire drills doesn’t turn every ele- 
mentary-age child into a firefighter, but these fundamentals 
are vital—and we are negligent if we don’t do it. Learning 
how to stop the bleeding, clear the airway, and treat for 
shock doesn’t turn everyone into a medical doctor, but this 
kind of foundational information does great good with min- 
imal investment—and we are negligent if we don’t do it. 

The same is true with workplace violence. 

Consider the teacher in the library at Columbine High 
School. Just 30 minutes of violence preparation training 
would have taught her what to do: evacuate, or move to a 
secure location. Instead she tried to safeguard those kids in 
that fishbowl of a library, a place surrounded with plate glass 
windows. The result was horrific. 

Fires and tornadoes kill people just as incidents of work- 
place violence do, but when a fire or tornado kilis three 
employees, everyone comes to work the next day and pitch- 
es in. But if a coworker comes to work and murders three 
people, half the employees won’t come to work the next day. 
The police will declare the site a crime scene and shut the 
business down for days, maybe even weeks. Columbine 
High School is a good example of that—it was shut down 
for almost a year. 

When workplace violence is prevented, not only has loss 
of life been averted, but an angry employee has not destroyed 
a business and caused the loss of income and livelihood of 
all the employees. 

The probability of an employee being killed or injured 
by violence is significantly greater than the probability of 
an employee being killed or injured by fire. In any work- 
place, you can look around and see sprinkler systems, 
smoke alarms, emergency exits, and fire extinguishers. 
Now, if we can spend all that money and time preparing 
for fire (and we should), shouldn’t we spend at least as 
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much time and money preparing for violence, which is far 
more likely to kill or injure an employee and far more 
harmful to the business? 

The most negligent, unprofessional, obscene words any- 
one can ever say are: “It will never happen here.” Imagine 
the firefighter saying, “There will never be a fire in this 
building, so you don’t need those fire extinguishers.” 

When someone asks, “Do you really think there will be 
an act of workplace violence here?” | just point to the fire 
exit sign and say, “Do you really think there is going to be a 
fire here?” We can hope not, but we would be morally and 
criminally negligent if we didn’t prepare for the possibility. 
The same is true of workplace violence. 

The measures that can be taken—a workplace violence 
committee, a will-not-tolerate policy, staying alert and aware, 
viewing your workplace as a battlefield, preplanning, mental 
imagery, and talking about it with coworkers—are far cheap- 
er than the preparation for fire in any workplace. That is 
why this book is so important. 

You must prepare for workplace violence. There is no 
excuse not to do it. You owe it to yourself, your family, your 
coworkers, and your business. 

Lt. Col. Dave Grossman 
Author of On Killing, On Combat, 
and Stop Teaching Our Kids to Kill 
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INTRODUCTION 


All indications were that it was going to be a routine 
Tuesday morning at the Xerox warehouse in Honolulu... 
that is, before a copy machine repairman came to work, 
bringing with him a 9mm pistol. The 15-year veteran of the 
company walked straight into a second-story conference 
room and shot and killed five members of his work team. 
He walked to another room and killed two more, and then 
he left, waving goodbye to those he didn’t shoot. He gave up 
after a five-hour standoff with the police. 

Two days later, an armed man wearing camouflage 
fatigues killed two and severely injured two others at a ship- 
yard office near downtown Seattle. Although the police 
implemented an extensive dragnet for the suspect, he wasn’t 
apprehended until several weeks later. 

Six weeks after the incident in Seattle, a 42-year-old man 
in Massachusetts shot and killed four women and three 
men at Edgewater Technology, a suburban Boston Internet 
company where he worked. All of his victims were in the 
company’s personnel and accounting departments. 
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Less than two months later, a 66-year-old man 
forced his way past security at the Navistar International 
Corporation diesel engine plant in suburban Chicago 
with a golf bag full of weapons. Once inside, he shot and 
killed four workers, wounded four others, then shot 
himself to death. 

Me Ho Se AS aS 

There are more of these stories, lots more. These are just 
four newsmakers picked randomly, four out of thousands of 
incidents of workplace violence that occur every month. 
Most don’t make splashing headlines, but the victims still 
suffer physical and emotional pain, and those near the vio- 
lence suffer fear and trepidation. 

Workplace violence is so common now that it’s been 
given a household name—“going postal”—a term coined in 
the latter part of the 1980s when several postal employees 
went on killing sprees where they worked. It’s unfortunate 
that the phenomenon has become associated with postal 
workers, because the problem isn’t limited only to them. 
Indeed, it’s quickly becoming an escalating worldwide phe- 
nomenon that is in no way selective: every workplace is fair 
game. Consider these alarming statistics: 


¢ Out of 5,524 workplace fatalities in the United 
States in 2002, 609 were murder victims. [United 
States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “National Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries 2002,” USDL 03-488, September 17, 2003] 


e According to the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), two million American 
workers are victims of workplace violence each 
year. [United States Department of Labor 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA), Fact Sheet 2002] 
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e The United Kingdom reports that 1.3 million peo- 
ple are attacked there every year at work, and the 
numbers are increasing by S percent every two 
years. [Health and Safety Executive (HSE), 
“Violence at Work: New Findings from the 2000 
British Crime Survey,” by Tracey Budd, July 2001] 


Canada reports 60 workplace homicides annually. 
[Health Care Health and Safety Association of 
Ontario (HCHSA), “How to Develop and 
Implement a Workplace Violence Prevention 
Program,” from a speech given June 12, 2001, by 
Patti Boucher] 


Homicide is the leading cause of workplace death 
among females, although men have a three times 
higher risk of becoming murder victims. [The 
National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health, “Violence in the Workplace: Risk Factors 
and Prevention Strategies,” Current Intelligence 
Bulletin 57, DHHS (NIOSH), Publication No. 96- 
100, NIOSH Publications Dissemination, 
Cincinnati, Ohio] 


Much has been written about the types of personalities 
likely to commit violent acts at the workplace. Many person- 
nel departments post lists of so-called “red flags” that indicate 
someone is likely to act out violently, including guidelines on 
how to report such behavior to supervisors, and a few even 
suggest ways to try to calm an agitated person. But there is a 
glaring lack of information about what to do when someone 
takes their rage and/or volatile mental state to the next level: 
that of destruction, injury, and killing. Until now. 

Surviving Workplace Violence fills that void by providing 
you with solid information that will keep you off the ever- 
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growing list of victims of violent workplace incidents. Within 


these pages you will learn: 


¢ How to recognize the warning signs, those indica- 
tors that typically precede a violent act. 

¢ How to increase your level of alertness and aware- 
ness of the work environment and the people who 
work around you. 

¢ How to monitor suspect workers. 

¢ How to analyze tactically your immediate work- 
space and your overall work environment: escape 
routes, hiding and barricade places, and directions 
from which a perpetrator could attack. 

¢ What an incident is like: screams, gunfire, shout- 
ing, panic, and death. 

¢ How to prepare for it using the incredible power 
of mental imagery. 

e Where to run, where to hide, and how to barricade 
yourself when violence explodes. 

e Making the decision to fight back when there are 
no other options. 

¢ How to use simple fighting concepts and tech- 
niques to save your life and the lives of others. 

e How to neutralize a knife or gun threat when you 
can’t escape or hide. 

¢ How to recognize and utilize potential weapons 
around your workplace. 


Surviving Workplace Violence answers the question that 


company directives, magazine articles, and other books leave 


out: what to do when violence explodes where you work. 


Of course, a book can’t provide you with all the specif- 


ic details on what to do in every violent encounter. The 
variables, the possibilities, are just too many. However, 
what this book will do is increase your alertness and 
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awareness of the potential for violence where you work, 
get you thinking strategically about your workplace as a 
potential “combat zone,” and get you thinking about ways 
to respond defensively and even offensively to survive 
what many experts are calling a national epidemic. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE THREAT 


Workplace homicide is the leading cause of death among 
female workers in the United States and the second leading 
cause of death among men. The majority occur in retail 
businesses during robberies of convenience stores, gas sta- 
tions, and fast-food establishments. The next highest num- 
ber of violent deaths occur in the service industry among 
taxi drivers, hotel workers, auto repairpersons, police offi- 
cers, and security guards. The remaining deaths—around 15 
percent of the overall number—are perpetrated by angry 
customers, enraged coworkers, angry relatives, and revenge- 
seeking acquaintances who show up on the job site with 
murder on their minds. 

It’s not much of a stretch to see how high-risk occupa- 
tions, especially those that deal with money, can be violent, 
but it’s almost always a shock when violence occurs in the 
seemingly peaceful environment of an office or manufactur- 
ing plant. Although killings in these places represent only a 
small percentage of deaths on the job, such events have a 
tremendous impact on us because they make us feel vulner- 
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able in what has always seemed a safe place. If it can happen 
in places that are similar to where I work, can 1t happen to me on 
my job? While this is a terrible question to have in the back 
of our minds as we go to work each day, it’s arguably better 
than to live in total denial that it could happen at all. 
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Violence causes immediate and often long-term 
disruption to interpersonal relationships, the quality 
of work, and the overall working environment. 
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It’s important to note that while the crazed, random 
shooter in the workplace grabs the headlines, assaults of 
every caliber and degree happen every workday. In fact, of 
the 135 million people working in the United States, rough- 
ly one out of 68 will be a victim of some sort of violence this 
year. While being struck with a stapler or a wrench or 
punched and kicked in the lavatory might not make the six 
o’clock news, it’s no less traumatic to the victim and disrup- 
tive to the workplace environment. 
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Every week in the U.S., there are 18,000 incidents of 
reported nonfatal workplace violence. 
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Why someone goes over the edge and brings a weapon 
to work to hurt and kill his or her (yes, women are assaultive 
on the job too) fellow workers is a complex question with 
many answers; much has been written on the subject in 
books, journals, and newspaper and magazine articles. But 
for our purposes here, we don’t care why the person has 
made this twisted decision. Our concern is much more 
immediate: we want to survive the incident. 


The Threat 


INCIDENTS OF WORKPLACE VIOLENCE 


As you read the following real-life incidents, take note of 
any early threats by the perpetrator, the defensive actions of 
the employees, the variety of weapons used, and the unpre- 
dictability of the violence. 


e After being fired for alleged drug abuse, a former 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, parks and recreation 
worker returned to his workplace and opened fire 
with a handgun. When the smoke cleared, five of 
his former coworkers were dead and one was 
wounded. The gunman then killed himself with 
the weapon. During the rampage, at least one 
other person managed to get away and call 911. It 
was learned later that the perpetrator had made 
threats that he would return and get revenge for 
his firing, but no one had taken him seriously. 


A man fired six months earlier from his job at an 
auto parts warehouse in Chicago barged into the 
building and shot to death six of his former 
coworkers. One worker escaped, ran to a nearby 
restaurant, and called police. As soon as the offi- 
cers got there, they were thrust into a running gun 
battle with the man amid a confusion of 5S-gallon 
drums, vehicle parts, and crates. Police finally cor- 
nered and shot the man when he refused to drop 
his weapon. 


e Just a few hours after a man had been fired from 
the Chemical Lime Company’s Apex plant, he 
returned to the work site and climbed into a 
196,000-pound front loader, a bulldozer-type 
machine used to lift large amounts of debris. He 
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drove the loader through several offices, destroying 
them all, then pursued the foreman who had fired 
him. After running over the pickup in which the 
foreman had been hiding, the perpetrator man- 
aged to catch up with him and dump the bucket 
on him, killing the man instantly. When the perpe- 
trator tried to run over the responding police offi- 
cers, they shot and killed him. 


In California, a man walked into a hospital carry- 
ing a pistol. Despondent because his mother had 
died that same day at another hospital, he shot 
two people and then tried to get into the lobby, 
but a patron held the doors closed. When that 
man was shot and killed, hospital employees 
jumped the perpetrator and disarmed him. 


In Miami, a mailman strangled his wife to death in 
their home while his two children slept in their 
beds, then drove to the post office and stabbed his 
boss to death in front of shocked coworkers. 
Other employees managed to tackle and pin the 
six-foot, 200-pound man to the floor and held 
him there until police arrived. 


A recently transferred employee of a Safeway gro- 
cery returned to work and shot his former boss 
before killing himself. Right after the first shot, 
another employee shouted for everyone to get out 
of the store while another worker called 911. 


An attorney was hospitalized after a former client 
stormed into his office and took him hostage. 
After torturing the attorney with a stun gun, the 
perpetrator shot him in the leg and then turned 
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the gun on himself. The irony is that the attorney 
had won the man’s case for him, garnering a sub- 
stantial settlement. 
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It is estimated that American businesses lose 
approximately $36 billion per year as a result of 
workplace violence. This figure includes monetary 
costs from lost productivity, legal fees, settlement 
costs, and jury verdicts. 
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Triggers 

Many experts say that there are certain “triggers” in the 
workplace that set off people who are already unstable and 
on edge. How the supervisor and the company handle the 
triggering event can mean the difference between an angry 
moment and a violent one. Typical triggers are: 


e Firings 

e Layoffs 

¢ Complaints from coworkers 

e Bad evaluations 

e Failure to get promoted 

e Inequity of treatment 

e Major changes in work assignments 
without clear direction 

e Poor support or cooperation 

e Extreme stress 

e [rritable customers 

e Unappreciative supervisors 

e Being talked down to 

e Last-minute orders 

e Mandatory overtime 

e Work assignments given without regard 
to workers’ strengths or weaknesses 
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¢ Work-related misunderstandings 
¢ Communication misunderstandings 


While, say, a bad evaluation might be the catalyst that ignites 
an unstable worker, the fuse might have already been burning 
for a while. Perhaps he was diagnosed with a severe illness, or his 
marriage has been failing. A bad job evaluation might be the 
final straw in a series of negative events that week. 


PROFILE OF A 
WORKPLACE KILLER 


A B-movie would depict a workplace killer as a beady- 
eyed loner, a little odd and a little bit scary. In real life, the 
perpetrator might look like that, or he might look like a nor- 
mal, average person. It could be the guy who operates the 
press or drives the forklift, or the woman who sits in the 
cubicle with a view by the window. In other words, most 

workplace killers look like regular 


Refusing to take folk, people you work around 
responsibility every day. There are, however, cer- 

Whemecalicdicn for tain commonalities. 

poor work performance, 

a worker who external- The Typical Workplace 

izes blame often lashes Violence Perpetrator 

out at others he holds _ ¢ Is a white male, age 35 

responsible for his own — to 50 

failures. While some. , e Has worked at the com- 


employee grievances are 
legitimate, in this age of ¢ Has an odd personal- 
passing the blame to ity (e.¢., eccentri 
someone else, more and ae - 
more workers refuse to agate tent, EB 
accept responsibility for ious, emotional) 

their own incompetence. 


pany for several years 
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¢ Might be romantically 
obsessed with a coworker 

e Has a history of violence 

¢ Doesn't get along with 
people and prefers 
being alone 

¢ Abuses alcohol and/ 
or drugs 

e Is obsessed with police 
work, the military, and 
weapons 

¢ Doesn't accept respon- 
sibility 

e Blames others 

e Is severely depressed 


While perpetrators of work- 
place violence might look like 
average people, they behave in 
ways that indicate a potential for 
acting out dangerously when 
subjected to stress. How much 
stress depends on each individ- 
ual, which is why it’s critical for 
managers, supervisors, and 
coworkers to be familiar with 
those personality traits and warn- 
ing signals that indicate a poten- 
tial for violence. 

Dr. Lynne McClure, in her 
wonderful book Risky Business: 
Managing Employee Violence in the 
Workplace, writes that there are 
eight everyday, nonviolent behav- 
ior patterns that indicate a risk 
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70-year-old attacks 
ex~boss with hammer 
While I was working 
on this book, a 70-year- 
old man in my city 
(Portland, Oregon) was 
sentenced to six years in 
prison for attacking his 
ex-boss with a mason’s 
hammer as she sipped 
coffee in a diner. The 
man had worked as a 
salesman for several 
years in the victim’s 
company but was forced 
to quit after he was 
confronted 18 months 
earlier for spitting on 
another employee. 
~ ~He approached the 
woman from behind, 
pulled a hammer out of a 
bag, screamed, “Take 
this!” and struck the top 
of her head with it. Then 


_he bellowed, “I’m going 


to kill you!” and attempt- 
ed to claw her eyes. 
Others in the restaurant 
wrestled him to the floor. 
This real-life case 
illustrates the need to 
stay alert and aware of 
your surroundings and 
to never underestimate a 
potential perpetrator— 


even a 70-year-old man. 
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for potential violence. The majority of Risky Business discuss- 
es these patterns in detail, but for our purposes I’ve taken 
the liberty, with Dr. McClure’s permission, of describing 
each in one paragraph. 

Actors: Employees who act primarily on the basis of their 
emotions. Instead of meeting others’ expectations, dealing 
with their anger, solving problems as they arise, and acting 
even-tempered, these employees act on impulse. They act 
out their feelings, especially with fits of anger and outbursts 
of rage. They overreact to situations and people and show 
exaggerated mood swings. 

Fragmentors: Employees who see no continuity between 
actions and results. Instead of seeing how past events led to 
what is happening in the present and might happen in the 
future, instead of experiencing time as moving and bringing 
change, instead of learning from past mistakes, and instead 
of understanding the effects of their actions, these people 
see events as fragmented, as a series of isolated incidents. 
They view time as frozen. They repeat the same mistakes 
and fail to see the relationship between their actions and 
the consequences. 

Me Firsts: Employees who focus almost exclusively on 
their own needs. Instead of recognizing others’ needs, taking 
responsibility for part of a problem, recognizing personal 
limitations, and taking steps to achieve gratification, these 
employees have an infant-like awareness of self. They seek 
immediate gratification, and they blame others because they 
possess a grandiose, omnipotent self-image. 

Wooden Sticks: Employees who approach life inflexibly. 
Instead of working out reasonable compromises, adapting to 
the situation and people involved, looking for options, and 
letting others make their own choices, these employees stick 
rigidly to specific behaviors, demand perfection, and try to 
control people and events. 
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Mixed Messengers: Employees who behave in passive- 
aggressive ways. Instead of letting others know that their 
actions are bothersome, these employees act out to get even. 
They withdraw and manipulate others. Because they often 
expect failure, they let it happen. 

Escape Artists: Employees who avoid reality. Instead of 
taking healthy steps to manage stress, developing normal 
work relationships, telling the truth, and taking appropriate 
credit and responsibility, these employees distance them- 
selves from others and use addictive substances and activi- 
ties. They exaggerate credit, minimize blame on themselves, 
lie, and deceive others. 

Shockers: Employees whose behaviors change suddenly. 
Instead of mood changes occurring slowly over time, these 
depressed employees appear happy one day and withdrawn 
the next. Their performance declines, their attendance 
becomes erratic, and they do things suddenly that are out of 
character, even extreme. 

Strangers: Employees who behave in remote or with- 
drawn ways. These employees are obsessed with plans, 
focus on a specific coworker, are moody, and lose touch 
with reality. They become isolated and can’t concentrate on 
the present. 


Since at various times all of us exhibit some of these 
behaviors, one or two by themselves might or might not 
mean much. However, when several are combined and 
occur with increasing frequency and intensity in an employ- 
ee, and then great stress is added to the mix, the potential 
increases for that person to act out violently. 


INTERACTING WITH POTENTIALLY 
DANGEROUS COWORKERS 


Whenever we read or see a news story about an incident 
of workplace violence, a coworker is always quoted claiming 
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that the perpetrator “just snapped.” Maybe he did, but prob- 
ably not. Almost always there is forewarning—the perpetra- 
tor gives indications in advance of what he might do. 
Sometimes he even says what he’s going to do: “I’m so 
angry that I’m going to take out a few of these bastards.” 
Most often there is a behavior change in the person: exces- 
sive use of sick time, argumentative, chronic complaining, 
temper outbursts, combativeness, as well as one or more of 
Dr. McClure’s high-risk behaviors described above. (This is 
discussed more in Chapter 3.) 


Resentment, rage, Seemingly overnight it 
and revenge becomes an issue how to act 
Typically, the enraged and work around someone like 
worker is a middle-aged this. Do you ignore the person? 
white male who hasbeen ‘Try not to look at him? Offer 
fired or is about to be. him your friendship? Workplace 


The younger worker sees violence expert Dr. Lynne 
termination as only the McClure says it depends on the 


a ie while the situation and your relationship 
eee §=6with the coworker. 


the loss of his career at 
a time when he is sup-- 


posed to be at its pinna- ° Speak with your super- 


cle. Getting fired destroys visor about the person, 
his livelihood and his emphasizing the demon- 
status. For some, it push- strated behavior rather 
es them over the top to than your opinion as to 
a place of resentment, what is going on. Be 
bitterness, and, for a few, clear that you’re con- 
revenge-seeking violence. cerned about the 


Instead of a brown bag 
lunch, these workers 
bring guns to the work- 


place, or knives, or 5 Aer toea 
swords, or explosives. If the supervisor isn’t of 


And a killing rage. help, call the workplace 
os violence committee 


employee in question 
and the organization. 
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yourself (more on this below), or consider going 
up the chain of command. 


e If the coworker is a friend, at least a good work 
friend with whom you have gotten along in the 
past, consider talking with him about his behav- 
ior changes. Tell him you’re concerned about him 
and suggest that he go to the employee assistance 
program or a counselor. If he is reluctant to go to 
either, offer to go with him, though you would 
stay in the waiting room. This works only in 
close relationships. 
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An employee assistance program is designed to restore 
and strengthen the health and productivity of employ- 
ees by providing internal and external consultants 
trained in the areas of counseling psychology, social 
work, organization development, chemical dependency, 
and marriage and family therapy. 
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e If he isn’t a good friend or a close coworker with 
whom you feel you can talk, do your best to stay 
away from him. If you have to work in close prox- 
imity with him, keep your conversation strictly 
work related. Since you have talked to your super- 
visor about the situation, your boss should under- 
stand why you're being less than a team player 
with this person. 


¢ Don’t gossip about the coworker with others. If 
someone else mentions the issue to you, tell that 
person to talk to the supervisor. You don’t want to 
be accused of anything by the troubled coworker 
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should there be litigation later. Nor do you want 
to risk becoming a target! 


¢ Be willing to call security or the police should the sit- 
uation turn dangerously volatile. Accept that you 


When an employee 
threatens from home 
A recently fired 
employee calls from 
home and says that he’s. 
returning to the office — 
and bringing his gun. © 
“Time to even the | 
score,” he says. — 
What do you do? © 
Call the police, Tell. 
them who he is, the cir~ 


-cumstances of his firing, | 
and the exact words he 


-used in his threat. Let ~ 

them know if he has 
‘talked previously of 

-owning guns. Give them 
his address... 

Inform: management 
so they can decide what 
needs to be done on the 
work site, such as imple- 

ment a lockdown, gather 
everyone in one safe 
place, alert those work- 
ers specifically named in 
‘the threat, and coordi- 
nate security measures 
with the police. 
If the threatening 


could be the only person to 
make the call, as others might 
be concerned that they will be 
criticized or reprimanded for 
overreacting. But if your gut 
instinct tells you to call the 
authorities, then do so. 

It’s important that when work- 
ing around a coworker whose per- 
sonality, actions, and comments 
give you concern, you remain alert 
and aware at all times and follow 
the guidelines presented through- 
out this book. It’s also important 
that you remain objective when 
making written or oral reports. 
Know that your unbiased infor- 
mation might be the deciding fac- 
tor in what action the company 
takes with the person in question, 
that it might ultimately save peo- 
ple from getting hurt or killed, 
and that it might be critical evi- 
dence in court. While this might 
sound daunting, don’t let it pre- 
vent you from doing the right 
thing, an action that might very 
well mean the difference between 
life and death. 
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Tips for Talking to an Upset 
and Volatile Person 
e Maintain a cool 


caller remains on the 
phone, signal for a 
coworker to call 9-1-1 as 


demeanor. Showing 
anger, nervousness, or 
fear might agitate the 
potentially violent per- 
son even more. Stand 
in a neutral stance, with 
your hands up and 
palms toward him, your 
face calm and without 
expression. Talk in a 
lower tone than his, 
using an even, emo- 
tionless pitch. Don’t 
use a condescending 
tone, and don’t chal- 
lenge his motives. 


Don’t tell him to “calm 
down” because he 
might perceive that as 
you judging his behav- 
ior, which might set him 
off even more. Besides, 
people never calm down 
when you tell them to. 
Instead, ask how you 
can help. He might 
open up as if the gates 
of a dam have been 
sprung. He might even 
yell; that is fine if it 
eventually helps to calm 


ie) 


you continue to keep 
him talking. Whisper or, 
better yet, write notes to 
the coworker about what 
the caller is saying and 
any other information 
pertinent to the police: 
his location in the — 
house, indication of — 
intoxication, threats of 
suicide, warnings not to 
call the police, and the © 
type of weapon he says 


-he has. If he hangs up, 


let the police know so 
they can consider send- 
ing officers to your — 
workplace, too. 
Depending on the 


laws in your jurisdiction, 


the police might or 
might not arrest the - 


caller. If they can’t, at 


least they are involved, 
which will hopefully — 
intimidate the caller into 
stopping his threatening 
behavior. It also estab- 


lishes a record of the. 


incident with the police 
in case you ever use — 

force to defend yourself 
and then have to justify 


it later in court. 
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him. Listen attentively, nod (which only means that 
you hear him, not that you agree), and look him in 
the eyes as he talks. Sometimes a person explodes 
because he just wants to be heard. As he vents, 
maintain your calm, relaxed, neutral stance. 


¢ Ask him for his ideas. Who knows, he might have 
good suggestions or at least find a solution to the 
issue that ignited his rage. In the process, he is 
given a chance to rant and someone to rant to, both 
of which can be calming to an agitated person. 


¢ Strive to save the upset person’s dignity as you 
work with him to find a solution. When he is able 
to save face, you have a better chance of defusing 
his rage and reducing the chance that he might 
explode violently. 


ESTABLISH A WORKPLACE 
VIOLENCE COMMITTEE 


Too many companies wait until after an explosive inci- 
dent to establish guidelines, procedures, and policies on how 
employees should respond to volatile coworkers and violent 
incidents. But the time to implement such a program—typi- 
cally called a workplace violence committee—is before some- 
thing happens. 

If your company is small, a workplace violence commit- 
tee might consist of one or two people. If your company 
employs hundreds of workers, your committee might be as 
large as 10 people, or three or four people per department. 
No matter the size, the purpose is to draft company policies 
and procedures to deal with drug and alcohol use; sexual 
harassment; racial, religious, and ethnic comments and 
harassment, threats, intimidation, and physical violence; and 
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minimum standards of conduct. Also include items that are 
prohibited on the premises, such as guns, large knives, 
explosives, baseball bats, and so on. 

Not only does such a policy leave little doubt about how 
employees should conduct themselves, it’s also important 
liability-wise. To be of value in court, the policy needs to be 
enforced equitably and consistently, as failure to do so could 
result in even greater legal liability. The courts like to see 
that the employer took measures to ensure that employees 
were free from harm from other dangerous employees. They 
want to see that the employer hired with that policy in mind 
and enforced the rules with that policy in mind. 


A Will-Not-Tolerate Policy 

It’s important that employers put into place a will-not- 
tolerate policy for dealing with acts of physical violence, 
threats to commit physical violence, and harassment in all 
its forms. 

A will-not-tolerate policy is preferable to a zero-toler- 
ance policy because the former allows for more flexibility by 
the employer. Also, the appearance of inflexibility might give 
pause to some workers to report an incident because they 
don’t want the employee in question terminated, though 
they do want his behavior to stop. Without the report, there 
is no intervention in a situation that could escalate. 

Suggested wording: “Physical violence, threats of vio- 
lence, harassment of all kinds, all forms of intimidation, and 
all other disruptive behavior in our workplace will not be 
tolerated. Such behavior can include oral or written state- 
ments, gestures, or expressions that communicate a direct or 
indirect threat of physical harm. All reports of incidents will 
be taken seriously by management and will be dealt with 
appropriately. Individuals who commit such violations are 
subject to being removed from the premises, disciplinary 
action, termination, and/or charged criminally.” 
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Notice that the wording is clear, but it is not as specif- 
ic and absolute as is a zero-tolerance policy. This one 
allows for flexibility based on the circumstances of each 
incident and therefore is less discouraging for workers to 
file a report. 
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It’s a good idea to have an attorney go over the policy 
to ensure that the wording is legal and that it will stand 
up to scrutiny in court. 
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Local Police 

Invite local police officers to your security planning 
meetings. Ask a police supervisor if one or two officers 
could work with your group on a regular basis, say, for an 
hour or two once a month. Don’t ask for more of their time, 
because most police agencies are working with fewer officers 
due to budget cuts. The police can recommend security 
measures and point out the strengths and weaknesses of 
your system. They can advise you on how to respond to vio- 
lence, what information to give the 911 operator, what to do 
while you wait for officers, how they will respond, and what 
you should do when they respond. 


Report Procedure 

It’s also critical to create an easy-to-understand proce- 
dure for employees to report an incident, an escalating 
problem, a worker with a sudden and negative personality 
change, and violations of the workplace violence policy. 
It’s important that it’s user friendly, meaning people can 
follow it without having to go through burdensome red 
tape, fear of reprisal, or having to leave their name. 
Consider these methods: 
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Report to an immediate supervisor. 

Allow an employee to talk with a supervisor with 
whom he feels comfortable. 

e Create a recorded telephone number where 
employees can leave a message. 

Establish a locked box with a slot where employ- 
ees can leave a note. 

Supply a name and address where an employee 
can send a letter. 


It might be good to add a comment that informing on 
another employee isn’t snitching, especially when it might 
save someone from emotional pain, injury, or even death. 
Explain that they are not in grade school, where tattling is 
discouraged, but rather in the working world, where each 
week thousands of people are victims of workplace violence. 

The employer’s responsibility is to take each complaint 
seriously by always conducting an investigation. Word 
spreads quickly through the rumor mill when a report is 
made but management fails to do anything, or when details 
within the report aren’t treated with confidentiality. It’s criti- 
cal that the staff assigned to act on reports be trained to 
handle them properly. 
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CHAPTER 2 


WHAT TO DO 
BEFORE THE 
PERPETRATOR 
GOES OFF 


I rode a light rail commuter train to and from the down- 
town police precinct for 10 years. Sprinkled among the regu- 
lar working stiffs were an assortment of gangbangers, drunks, 
and mentally ill people. The so-called normal riders would 
almost always turn away from the “undesirables” and either 
stare out the window or bury their faces in paperbacks. 
Consequently, those who tried to “hide” were the very ones 
jostled, verbally accosted, and even assaulted. However, 
police officers in civilian clothes, burly construction workers, 
and other confident and alert-looking men and women were 
seldom harassed. Those who were targeted on rare occasions, 
including me, reacted quickly and, at times, preemptively. 


KNOW THE “ENEMY” 


Your observations support the office rumors: Bill has 
been acting “funny” lately. He’s been calling in sick more 
than usual, he seldom talks to anyone, he no longer takes 
coffee breaks with others, and he disappears for an hour at 
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lunch every day. When his supervisor told him he needed 
to be more productive, Bill just glared at him without say- 
ing a word. | 

Most of the other workers are ignoring him, as if pre- 
tending that everything is normal. But you’re keeping a 
watchful eye on him, alert to other behavior that is out of 
the norm, behavior that could turn violent. 


A Case Study 

Had anyone been watching Brian Uyesugi, the man who 
killed seven of his Xerox coworkers in Hawaii? Seven years 
before the mass shooting, Uyesugi believed he was haunted 
by “black shadows” and that a person or persons were pok- 
ing him repeatedly in the head, sometimes for hours. The 
only way he found to relieve the poking was to lash out with 
a hammer, screwdriver, or knife at whatever was near him. 
He believed that his coworkers were spying on him and sab- 
otaging his work, and he told a supervisor that he thought 
the FBI had placed surveillance cameras in his home. On 
one occasion he kicked in an elevator panel in a customer’s 
building because he thought someone had tampered with a 
copy machine to make him look foolish. 

When Uyesugi complained to Xerox managers and 
mentioned his desire to “bash in some skulls” at his 
workplace, a regional manager concluded that he had a 
high potential for violence and needed medical help. 
After six days at the hospital, Uyesugi was diagnosed as 
suffering from a delusional disorder and was referred to 
further treatment. But he went back to work, where his 
delusions expanded. 

Five years later, Uyesugi went over the edge. He decided 
that the sabotage, the head poking, and the black shadows 
that had been haunting him for years had to stop. The day 
he decided to do something about it was the day he brought 
a Glock 9mm pistol to work. 
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He shot his first victim in the back of the head as the 
man worked at his desk; he didn’t even know what hit 
him. The other six victims did, though, because Uyesigi 
stood in a combat stance blocking the only way in and out 
of the office, methodically shooting each coworker multi- 
ple times. He even reloaded after he had emptied the first 
17-round magazine. 

Had anyone been watching Uyesugi? 


a Ee 


Around 40 percent of workplace assailants are current 
employees and around 46 percent are former employees. 
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Listen to Your Gut 

Whether you call it “a gut feeling,” “a sixth sense,” or 
“a mother’s instinct,” it’s important that you believe in 
it. Think of it as a compilation of your life’s experiences 
raising a red flag, a warning that a situation or a person 
needs to be watched. Heed this feeling because it’s 
telling you something. 

It doesn’t take long to get to know everyone’s habits in 
your workplace. You know when Sally has had another 
fight with her boyfriend; you know that Sam takes 10 
minutes longer than everyone else on his coffee breaks; 
and you’ve noticed recently that Bill, who was always 
telling jokes at lunch, now disappears for an hour. 
Someone said they thought he was sitting in his car, but 
one day you saw him walking aimlessly in the parking lot. 
His behavior has changed to the odd, to the suspicious, 
and he needs to be monitored. 

Your coworkers ignore him out of fear, naiveté, or 
because they only want to see the world through rose-tinted 
glasses. Don’t be one of them. Monitor his behavior and be 
cognizant of further changes. If his actions are leaning 
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toward the dangerous—temper outbursts, throwing objects, 
threatening, assaulting—report it to your supervisor. You 
should also begin to think defensively. Ask yourself how you 
would respond should he: 


e challenge you in the hallway 

¢ follow you to the parking lot 

e leap out at you from a restroom stall 

¢ display a weapon as he stomps angrily toward you 


Also consider what you would do should he target a fel- 
low coworker in your presence. As we discuss in Chapter 3, 
it’s vital that you consider all of this ahead of time. Think 
about it, plan, strategize, and practice mental imagery. 


STAGES OF ALERTNESS 


Let’s look at a concept of an escalating state of alertness 


Document your 
observations 
While any worker 

can note his or her 
observations about Bill, 

- supervisors in particular 
need to document every- 
thing they notice. There 
is power in the written 
word, especially when the 
notations are dated and 
written objectively. 
Should the bosses have 
to fire Bill, or should he 
do something that ends 
up in court, documenta- 
tion will prove invaluable. 


that has been used in the military 
and police fields for years, though 
Colonel Jeff Cooper is often cred- 
ited with refining it for personal 
combat. By understanding and 
implementing this concept, you 
dramatically increase your ability 
to react without surprise to a vio- 
lent incident in your workplace. 
Since you “see it coming,” you’re 
in a stronger position to follow 
your planned and mentally 
rehearsed response. 

Condition White: This is a 
state of environmental unaware- 
ness; that is, your head is buried 
in the sand. You’re oblivious to 
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what's going on around you because you're daydreaming, 
tired, or distracted, or you believe that violence would never 
happen where you work. Condition White is okay at home, 
but it isn’t okay when you’re on the job. 

Condition Yellow: This is a heightened state of alertness. 
You are relaxed, but you are alert and aware as you maintain 
a continuous 360-degree surveillance of the people and 
their activities around you. (At first you have to make a con- 
scious effort to do this, but within a week you'll be doing it 
subconsciously.) You are alert, with no specific expectation 
of danger. But because you have read books like this and 
you're current as to what is going on in the world, you 
know that violence in the workplace is always possible. Your 
heightened vigilance makes you attuned to any threat 
potential, no matter how minor. Yellow is the suggested 
minimum level of awareness to be maintained during your 
workday. It’s much easier to move from Condition Yellow to 
Condition Orange or even jump to Condition Red than it is 
to move from the total unawareness of Condition White to 
Orange or Red. 

Condition Orange: Trouble rears its ugly head. Some- 
thing causes you to utter, “Uh-oh.” Someone calls out that 
Bill is throwing things around in the storeroom and is 
threatening to “get the office staff.” Your decision as to how 
to respond is based on the actual situation, your role in the 
workplace, your training, the degree of danger to you, your 
experience in handling a high-risk situation, and your gut 
feeling. You might decide to run away, help get others out of 
the area, lock the doors, call 911, or grab something to use as 
a weapon. Whatever action you take—based on prior think- 
ing, planning, and mental rehearsal—will depend on the situ- 
ation. If you find yourself starting to “lose it”—shake, hyper- 
ventilate, cry, scream—you need to begin four-count combat 
breathing (discussed in Chapter 3) to slow your breathing 
and heart rate and bring calm and clarity to your thinking. 
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Condition Red: It’s going down! You must react now. 
Depending on the circumstances, it’s a fight or flight 
moment. Bill is now in your immediate office area and 
he is definitely not the same man you have known for 
years: his eyes are glassy, he is sweating profusely, he 
looks as if he is “out of it”... and he is armed with a 
hammer. Was that a scream you heard coming from the 
warehouse a moment ago? Bill needs to be contained in 
an empty, locked room. Or jumped and controlled by as 
many people as possible. Or neutralized by knocking 
him down with an office chair or warehouse barrel. Or 
you and the others need to get away from him quickly. 
Whatever Bill is doing and in whatever way you respond, 
it’s all happening now. Now is Condition Red. If you 
have preplanned for this moment, if you have thought 
about it, talked about, read about it, and practiced for it 
via mental imagery, your decisions and actions are likely 
to be smooth and rational. 

Condition Black: This is a place where you never want to 
be. Condition Black is one of panic, absolute terror, frozen 
muscles, mental paralysis, frenzy—and victimization. To 
avoid this place, you must always function in Condition 
Yellow at work, be aware of the possibility of violence there, 
preplan, visualize your response, discuss it with a trusted 
coworker, and always—always—be alert and aware of what is 
going on around you. 
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For every disgruntled worker who attempts to get even 
through murder, there are countless others who make 
threats on the lives of their managers or sabotage com- 


pany property. 
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EXAMINE YOUR WORK- 
PLACE STRATEGICALLY 


You know where to go in 
your office when you need to 
copy a document or get more 
paper clips. You know where to 
go in the warehouse for the keys 
to the forklift and where to get 
new order forms. But do you 
know where to go should Bill 
explode into a rampage and 
begin trashing the office? Or 
where to go should he walk up to 
the warehouse foreman and fire a 
bullet into his face, then turn to 
look for other targets? 

In Chapter 3, we discuss visu- 
alizing violent situations in your 
workplace and your response to 
them. But to visualize with detail, 
you first need to analyze your 
surroundings as a battleground, a 
place where you might have to 
run, hide, even fight for your life. 
Thinking about it from that point 
of view, it takes on a whole new 
look. Consider: 


Exits 
e How many are in your 
work area? 
e Where are they? 
e What is on the other 
side of each door? 


ot 


Stay Yellow 

Is it paranoia to 
maintain Condition 
Yellow throughout your 
workday? No. It’s smart. 
It involves a little con- 
scious effort the first 
week or two, but after 
that Condition Yellow 
becomes a natural place 
to be. It’s similar to 
when you're operating a 
machine at work, or 
backing a truck into a 
crowded warehouse, or 
transcribing minutes 
into a computer. At first 
these tasks require you 


‘to be intentionally alert, 


aware, and conscious of 
details. However, after a 
while you no longer __ 
have to make a deliber- 
ate effort. Being alert, 
aware, and conscious of 
details is just something 
you do in your work. 

_ The same is true of 
Condition Yellow. After 
an initial intentional 
effort, you no longer 
have to work at it. 
You're naturally quick to 
notice things out of the — 
norm and quick to pick 
up on subtle cues from 
people. Condition 
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Yellow dramatically ; ¢ Can the doors be 
increases your reaction — locked? 

time and the likelihood e Can they be fortified 
of responding with with chairs, cabinets, 
strategic effectiveness, machinery? 


e Do they have windows? 


¢ Which one is closest to where you work? 
¢ Where are the doors in every location you fre- 
quent during your day? 


Workplace Hiding Places 
e Under or behind your desk? 
¢ Behind that stack of lumber? 
¢ Behind the cubicle partition? 
¢ Underneath or inside the bulldozer? 


Weapons 

In Chapter S you'll find a list of improvised weapons 
found in typical workplaces. For now, know that at any given 
time you are surrounded by weapons, but only if you can 
see beyond each object’s original purpose. One way to see 
an object as a potential weapon is to play the “You know 
what really hurts?” game. 


¢ You know what really hurts? That stapler 
slammed into your eye. 

¢ You know what really hurts? The company pickup 
truck rolling over your chest. 

¢ You know what really hurts? This printer dropped 
on your head 


Look at the commonplace objects in your environment 


from the perspective of this game and it’s suddenly as if you 
work in an arsenal. 
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Barricading 

Lots of people have sur- 
vived violent incidents by 
barricading themselves so that 
the perpetrator was unable to 
reach them. Look at your work 
site and ask how and where 
you would barricade yourself 
in the room you work in. How 
about in the break room? The 
restroom? The janitor’s closet? 
Can you scoot your large file 
cabinet over to the door? Can 
you squeeze behind that large 
pile of barrels in the ware- 
house storeroom and pull one 
down in front of you? Don’t 
wait until violence explodes 
and you need to know now the 
answers to these questions. 
Look around you when you’re 
calm and collected and deter- 
mine how you can improvise 
given where you are in your 
environment and where the 
perpetrator might be located. 
(More on barricades later.) 


Backup 

When I rode the light rail 
train to and from work, the 
manner in which I responded 
to a problem on board depend- 
ed on who was in the commute 
car with me. | would respond 
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Cover and 
concealment 

Cover prevents you 
from being seen by the per- 
petrator and provides a 
shield against bullets, fire, 
and explosions. Common 
workplace cover includes: 


Cement walls 

Heavy machinery 

Heavy metal desks 

Car or truck engine 
blocks 

Solid metal doors 
Stacks or reams of paper 
Bins of nails 5 = 
Large trees. 


Concealment is any- 
thing that prevents the 
perpetrator from seeing 
you, though it doesn’t 
protect you from bullets, 
fire, and explosions. 
Common workplace con- 
cealment includes: 


Hollow walls ~ 
Hollow doors 
Plywood desks 
Podiums . 

Empty boxes 
Drapery 
Chalkboards 
Painted or shaded 
windows | 
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one way when the other passengers consisted of schoolchild- 
ren and elderly people and in another way when there were 
high school football players and burly construction workers 
on board. Consider: 


e Is there at least one coworker who would help 
should you confront the perpetrator physically? 

¢ Can you talk confidentially to that person right 
now about your concerns of a specific person? 

e If you know you would get help, how does that 
affect your response? 

e If you know there is no one to help you, how does 
that affect your response? 


Get Specific 

Since history tells us that violence can happen anywhere 
on the job site, you want to consider every location as a 
potential battleground. When there is a specific coworker 
you're concerned about, you want to consider those places 
most frequented by him or her. However, don’t focus so 
hard on those areas that you fail to consider other places on 
the work site. Remember, there are no absolutes when deal- 
ing with irrational people. 


WORKPLACE ALARM SYSTEMS 


Each year in the United States there are 7,000 fires in 
high-rise buildings resulting in injuries, deaths, and mil- 
lions of dollars in damage. Most of these high-rises had fire 
alarm systems in place. However, while incidents of work- 
place violence have reached 18,000 a week, the number of 
establishments that have systems in place to notify workers 
of a dangerous person(s) on the premises is sadly low. 

If you work in a building with multiple floors or at a 
sprawling complex with multiple buildings, it’s wise to have 
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a way to notify other locations of 
a high-risk situation, especially if 
it could move to other areas. 
While there is a need for a way to 
alert others in the workplace of a 
dangerous situation occurring on 
the site, there isn’t a one-size- 
fits-all method. One work site 
might incorporate a high-tech 
system—multiple video cameras, 
sophisticated alarms, and elec- 
tronically locked doors. Another 
might not have the budget for 
such equipment, or the need. 


Workplace Violence Committee 
Perhaps the best way to 

decide what is best for your 

workplace is to assign the task to 


Perpetrators other 
than coworkers 
Although this book 

focuses on violence per- 
petrated by coworkers, 
keep in mind that — 
around 13 percent of 
such incidents on the 
job involve domestic 
partners, customers, and 
clients. For that reason, — 
it’s important that you 
include in your preplan- 
ning those places fre- 
quented by nonemploy- 
ees: the lobby, parking 
lot, restrooms, and any — 


common areas. 


the workplace violence committee, which was discussed in 
Chapter 1. The committee should consider such methods as: 


¢ a voice alarm system (building-wide or by floor) 
e a building-wide audible alarm that is distinct from 


a fire alarm 


¢ a predetermined code word between employees or 


over the PA system 
an interoffice phone tree 


a personal aerosol alarm (a hand-held device that 


emits an ear-piercing shriek) for targeted individuals 


the role of site security guards 


Your local police and fire departments are good 
resources for information to help you choose the best 


options for your workplace. 
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CARRY YOUR CELL PHONE 


While this book was in production, a box boy with a 
history of mental illness went on a rampage in a grocery 
store using a firearm and a samurai-style sword. He shot 
and killed two and slashed four others. Someone within 
the store with a cell phone called the police, who respond- 
ed within three minutes and subsequently shot and killed 
the perpetrator. 

Yes, cell phones can be annoying in restaurants and 
movie theaters, but they can be lifesavers during a workplace 
violence situation. With your phone programmed to quick- 
dial 911 and clipped to your belt or stuffed in a pocket or 
purse, you have instant contact with the police. If your boss 
prohibits cell phones on the job, adjust the ring option to an 
inaudible signal and hide the phone on your person. 
Carrying a cell phone 1s never more important than when monitor- 
ing a potentially dangerous employee. 
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Just as you never see a police officer without his 
portable radio, you should never go anywhere without 
your cell phone. 
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Know Your Directions 

When I was a police rookie and working with my first 
training coach, he would pull to the curb midway between 
intersections and ask, “Okay, where are we?” In the begin- 
ning I hadn’t a clue because I failed to notice the street signs 
whenever we turned onto a new street. “If shots rang out 
from that house over there,” he would say, “or we were sud- 
denly in a foot pursuit, what would you tell dispatch?” After 
two or three embarrassing responses of, “Uh, I don’t know,” 
I made sure I knew where we were at all times. 
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What to Do Before the Perpetrator Goes Off 


Whether you work in an office, a large manufacturing 
plant, or outside in a storage yard, it’s important to know 
directions. Which way is north? South? Which is the north- 
east corner? Southwest? Northwest? Southeast? Carrying 
your cell phone is half the battle. The other half is knowing 
where you are. Say you have taken cover in a utility closet 
and you can hear the enraged perpetrator out in the office 
turning over desks and cursing. Knowing your directions 
enables you to whisper into your cell, “I’m inside a closet at 
the northeast corner of the work bay. He’s right outside the 
door.” This is far better information for the police than, “I 
don’t know where | am. Please hurry and save me!” 

If you spend your day at one workstation, know your 
directions in relation to it. If your day has you moving from 
one office to another, know your directions from each one. 
If you use a motorized scooter to move from the plant to 
Warehouse A, and then to Warehouse B, know your direc- 
tions in each of those places. 

As you look about your workplace, imagine that 
you're whispering desperately to the police on your cell 
phone, saying: 


e “I’m crouched behind a copy machine halfway 
between the northeast door and the southeast door.” 


e “He’s got a shotgun and he’s walking __ bound 
on the __ side of the warehouse.” 

e “He’s at the ___ corner of the truck yard and I’m 
fear tne __ corner.” 


Many people don’t know north from south, southwest 
from northeast. Don’t be one of them. Five to 10 minutes 
with a compass in your workplace will give you all the infor- 
mation you need. This is critical information the police need 
to save your life and the lives of others. 
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CHAPTER 3 
— We 
THE 


INCIDENT 


Examine any number of incidents of deadly workplace 
violence and you find that, though the people and the places 
are different, the senselessness, explosiveness, bedlam, 
shock, and horror are the same. New theaters, new actors, 
same deadly third acts. 


¢ In Edmond, Oklahoma, a postal worker placed 
two .45 caliber pistols, a .22 caliber handgun, and 
300 rounds of ammo into his mailbag, walked up 
to his supervisor, and fired a round into his 
chest. He then proceeded to kill 14 other 
employees before killing himself. It’s believed that 
this shooting rampage gave birth to the phrase 
“going postal.” 


In Melrose Park, Illinois, a man returned to the 
factory from which he had been fired, bringing 
with him a golf bag containing an AK-47 assault 
rifle, a .38 caliber revolver, a pump shotgun, and a 
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hunting rifle. After forcing the guard at gunpoint 
to let him in, the man walked through the office 
area randomly shooting people. Before turning the 
gun on himself, he had killed four employees and 
wounded four others. 


In Orange, California, a recently fired man 
returned to the maintenance yard where he had 
worked for years and killed four people before the 
police shot him to death. 


In Tampa, Florida, an office worker walked into an 
insurance company nine months after he had been 
fired and shot five people, killing three of them. 


“EVERYONE PANICKED” 


There are routines in one’s workday, even in those jobs 
filled with variety. There is coffee at 9 AM, a cookie at 10:30, 
stifled yawns at 1 PM, and clock watching beginning at 3:15. 
Gunfire in this setting is an aberration, so far out of the norm 
that it is denied by the brain. What the... .? Was thata...? No 
way that was a gunshot. Heads peer above cubicle walls. Faces 
look at each other for answers. Another shot, and another. 
Finally acceptance. Oh my God! 

“Everyone panicked,” someone said after the Melrose 
Park, Illinois, incident, words repeated after virtually every 
workplace shooting. “All I know is, I just ran.” “I froze.” “It 
didn’t seem real.” “At first I thought it was a joke.” 

If you work in a warehouse, you're used to the sounds of 
a conveyor system, the beeping of a forklift, the ku-thunk of a 
machine. If you work in an office, you’re accustomed to 
ringing telephones, muffled voices in cubicles, and the hum 
of a copy machine. Exploding gunfire, shouting, hysterical 
screaming, and the rumble of stampeding bodies are so far 
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out of the ordinary, so far beyond your consideration, it’s 
easy to see why so many victims of workplace violence say, 
“It didn’t seem real,” or, “I froze.” 

Terror in the workplace is usually explosive. The perpe- 
trator doesn’t announce what he is going to do: “At noon 
I'm going into the break room and will fire a few indiscrimi- 
nate rounds from my 9mm.” He just does it. He walks up to 
an intended victim, or to the first person he encounters by 
chance, and fires a bullet into him. If it’s in a setting where 
there are other workers in the immediate vicinity, there 
might be a pregnant pause from sound and motion, as if 
time has frozen. Or there might be a startled scream from 
somewhere to the right. Or to the left a crashing sound 
from something dropped. Then panic. 

Confusion: People running to your left, running to 
your right, smashing into you. Which way should I go? Oh 
my God, there he is! I thought he was behind me. A cacophony 
of sounds: screams, followed by more screams, cursing, 
scraping chairs, shouting, a cry for help, slammed doors, 
running steps. Was that another shot? What 1s that roar? My 
heart? My blood? Eyes watering. Can’t see. Can’t breathe. 
Another shot. Is he shooting at me? I can’t tell what direction 
the shots are coming from. A cry of pain from somewhere. A 
coworker draped over a desk. Nooo! Lisa! 

Sometimes the gunman is more methodical. He’s look- 
ing specifically for you, the day shift plant supervisor. One of 
the guys, holding a phone in one hand, shouts above the 
din of the machines that Dan C., a man you fired three 
months earlier, just shot the gate security guard and was last 
seen heading toward the shop—where you are. 

What to do? Which of the three doors is he coming 
through? Everyone is running. You've got to find cover. You 
can’t decide. There he is! It’s too late. You can’t move. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO YOUR MIND AND BODY 
UNDER GREAT STRESS 


Even police officers—people generally better trained to 
handle high-risk situations than the average office worker or 
plant employee, and who get at least annual training in how 
to function in violent confrontations—can still be affected 
negatively by sudden, explosive violence. Officers training 
with Simunition (a type of live, nonlethal ammunition that 
leaves a painful welt on the trainees’ skin) have recorded 
heart rates in excess of 225 beats per minute (bpm), and 
these men and women train in that environment all the 
time. Imagine the bpm of an average office worker who does 
nothing more physical than raise a brew after work and 
mow the grass on Saturdays. 

Let’s look at why a stress-induced heart rate isn’t a 
good thing. 


Your Telltale Heart Rate 

Somewhere in the area of 175 bpm, your ability to func- 
tion deteriorates, the exception being those police officers 
and soldiers who have learned to work in this realm. But if 
you haven’t trained to think clearly and strategically and 
perform fine motor skills with such an accelerated heart 
rate, most likely your performance will suffer, if you can per- 
form at all. 

If you consistently push your heart rate to 175 bpm 
when jogging or pumping on the Stairmaster, you might 
argue that afterward you can perform fine motor skills, 
such as setting the time on your watch or inserting your car 
key into a door. That is because an accelerated heart rate 
from exercise isn’t the same as an accelerated heart rate 
caused by fear and a desperate need to survive. The mirror 
reveals the difference: 
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e An accelerated heart rate caused by exercise 
flushes your face (turns it red, if you’re light 
skinned) as blood vessels dilate to allow blood to 
surge to your muscles. 


e An accelerated heart rate caused by fear pales your 
face (turns it white, if you’re light skinned) because 
of vasoconstriction, the narrowing of blood vessels 
that constricts or slows blood flow. 


Should you run in desperation, adding physical exertion 
to your panic, your body will require additional fresh, oxy- 
genated blood, just as your fear-induced vasoconstriction 
shuts down or constricts the vessels that deliver this much- 
needed supply. The result: an even higher heart rate. 
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Your heart rate can go from 70 bpm to 220 bpm in less 
than half a second. 


ee dee eee 


Let’s take a quick look at the stages of an accelerated 
heart rate, data based on an article by researchers Bruce 
Siddle and Dr. Hal Breedlove entitled “Survival Stress 
Reaction” and from Siddle’s excellent book Sharpening the 
Warrtor’s Edge: The Psychology and Science of Training. When we 
talk about fear-induced accelerated heart rate, we're talking 
about Survival Stress Reaction (SSR). 


e Around 115 bpm, most people lose fine motor 
skills, such as finger dexterity and eye-hand coor- 
dination, making it virtually impossible to, say, 
type in a code to unlock a door or find the right 
key in a cluster of keys. Multitasking also 
becomes difficult. 
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¢ Around 145 bpm, most people lose their complex 
motor skills, movements that involve a series of 
muscle groups, such as eye-hand coordination, 
precise tracking of movement, and exact timing. 
Executing complicated self-defense techniques 
becomes difficult if not impossible. 


e Around 175 bpm, most people experience 
numerous negative effects: tunnel vision (mean- 
ing a loss of depth perception) and loss of memo- 
ry of what happened (though there is usually a 30 
percent recall after the first 24 hours, 50 percent 
after two days, and 75 to 95 percent after three to 


four days). 


e At 185-220 bpm, most people go into a state of 
“hypervigilance,” sometimes referred to as the 
“deer in the headlights” mode. This is often char- 
acterized by performing actions that are useless, 


Dialing 911 is easy. 
~ Oh really? 
‘When you're in fear 
for your life and your — 
heart rate is machine- 
gunning at 200 plus 


beats a minute, the sim-. 


ple act of poking 911 on 
your phone might not 
be so simple. Many vic- 
tims of terror have 
found it impossible to 
‘hit those well-known 
three numbers, others 
poked 411 since they 
were used to calling 


such as continuing to des- 
perately twist a doorknob on 
a locked door. People in this 
condition are often unable 
to move or scream. When 
they do move, they some- 
times do so irrationally by 
leaving their place of cover. 


Trained people have an 
advantage. Your Survival Stress 
Reaction (SSR), whether it’s in 
the 115 bpm range or 220, hap- 
pens without conscious thought. 
Siddle and other researchers of 
SSR test police officers and sol- 
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diers, people in high-risk jobs 
who engage in considerable 
training that is far greater in 
quantity and sophistication than 
what the average person gets 
who works in an office or plant. 
Their research has found that a 
trained person can function with 
an accelerated heart rate of 115 
to 145 bpm, and when it climbs 
higher, a trained person can lower 
it consciously to within that 
workable area. 

What can you do? \n a per- 
fect world you would get similar 
training, but most places of busi- 
ness can’t afford the time or the 
cost, not to mention the prob- 
lems that would most likely arise 
among the workers: lack of fit- 
ness, disabilities, age limitations, 
lack of motivation, grievances, 
and a host of other issues. 

But for the motivated, not all is 
bleak. There are some things you 
can do ahead of time to minimize 
your SSR to some degree, steps 
that increase your confidence and 
even your physical ability to 
respond. By putting into practice 
the training ideas suggested in the 
following pages, you will be far 
ahead of those who bury their 
heads in the sand and pretend that 
nothing bad will ever happen. 
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directory assistance in 
their jobs, and some 
reported that they could- 
n’t even pick up the 
phone because they 
couldn’t see it or 
because their hands 
were shaking so much. 
Why? Because fine — 
motor control and near 
vision decrease as your 
heart rate increases. - 

- The solution? — 
Practice. As silly as it 


“might sound, it’s critical 


that you pick up that 
phone (turn it off first) 
and practice poking 911. 
Many people in emer- 
gencies at work have 
dialed 911 but forgot to 
first get an outside line. 
If you need to do this 
where you work, practice 
poking 9911. If you’re 
practicing on your cell, 
include hitting the 
“send” button too. — 
Any skill needed in 
an emergency is better 
performed when it’s. 


_been rehearsed before- 


hand. It’s wise, therefore, 
to practice dialing 911 
once or twice a month 
so you can do it when 
you need to the most. 
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The first skill to learn and practice is that of breathing. 
Yes, you already have that one down, but this is a powerful 
method that will amaze you with its incredible ability to 
bring on physical and mental calm within seconds. 


FOUR-COUNT COMBAT BREATHING 


Four-count breathing is a highly effective and easy-to-do 
technique that slows your thumping heartbeat, reduces the 
tremble in your hands, clears your mind, and envelops you 
in a sense of calm and control. Though this powerful tool 
has been used in the martial arts, yoga, and medical field for 
a long time, in recent years it has been popularized in the 
military and law enforcement communities by Lt. Col. Dave 
Grossman, who wrote the foreword to this book. The tech- 
nical term for the procedure is autogenic breathing, but 
police officers and soldiers call it tactical breathing or com- 
bat breathing. SWAT officers use it just before they make 
forced entry into a drug house where there are armed and 
dangerous subjects. Soldiers use it to bring calm to their 
minds and bodies before they go into battle and then again 
after the battle to “come down” from the adrenaline rush. 
High school and college students are finding that it reduces 
test anxiety, and many surgeons are using it before begin- 
ning a delicate operating procedure where optimum fine 
motor control is needed. 


How to Do It 

Begin by breathing in through your nose to a slow count 
of four, feeling your lower belly expand. Hold for a slow 
count of four, and then slowly exhale through your lips for a 
count of four, letting your belly deflate. Hold empty for a 
slow count of four and then repeat the process. Here is the 
entire procedure. 
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¢ Breathe in through the nose two, three, four. Hold 
two, three, four. 

e Exhale out through the lips two, three, four. Hold 
two, three, four. 

¢ Breathe in through the nose deep, deep, deep. 
Hold two, three, four. 

e Exhale out through the lips. Hold two, three, four. 

e Breathe in through the nose two, three, four. Hold 
two, three, four. 

e Exhale out through the lips two, three, four. Hold 
two, three, four. 


That’s it. Simple. 


Combat Breathing in Action 

Once when I was a police officer, more than 150 pro- 
choice and antiabortion protestors surrounded me after I 
had erred by pushing my way through the volatile mob up 
to the doors of an abortion clinic before my backup had 
arrived. I was jostled about, struck with signs, and grabbed 
at. When an especially big guy tried to push by me to get 
into the clinic, | dumped him on his back, sending his half 
of the protestors into a feeding frenzy (turns out he was the 
national chairman of his side). Then both halves threatened 
to get me if I didn’t arrest the other half, several threatened 
to push by me to get inside, a half dozen fights broke out in 
the crowd, and the far-off wailing sirens of my backup 
sounded hours away. 

My eyes watered and blurred, my hands shook, and my 
jaw quivered. If I were to establish some semblance of con- 
trol until backup arrived, I first had to control myself. So as I 
braced my back against the door, sometimes getting pressed 
against it, | began to do four-count combat breathing, quiet- 
ly and invisibly. 
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Within seconds my shakes and quivering stopped, my 
eyes cleared, and I was able to communicate to those closest 
to me to move back. A couple of minutes later a dozen 
police cars arrived, and we established order without anyone 
getting hurt. 


Tailor It to Your Needs 

While many people find that the described three-cycle 
procedure is all they need to bring calm to their minds and 
bodies, you might need four cycles, maybe five or six. You 
might also find that holding each count for five seconds 
works better for you. That’s fine, because the beauty of this 
wonderful tool is that it can be adapted easily to the needs 
of the individual. 

Now let’s look at an incredible training exercise you can 
do right there in your easy chair. 


MENTAL IMAGERY 


Sometimes called visualization, mental imagery is a high- 
ly effective tool that allows you to put yourself in the action 
without breaking a sweat or even breathing hard. Think of it 
as a rehearsal that you do in your mind, but one that bene- 
fits your body too. Mental imagery is a powerful training 
tool used by athletes in virtually every type of sport, by sol- 
diers on the battlefield, and by an increasing number of 
police officers assigned to high-risk duties. Before we look at 
how you can use it to prepare for a violent incident on your 
job site, here is how I used it as a police officer when | 
patrolled a dangerous beat. 

Early in my career, I patrolled an area in which there 
were seven Plaid Pantrys and 7-Elevens, an area hold-up 
men considered their workplace. Since I was guaranteed at 
least one hot robbery call every other night, I spent many 
free moments visualizing strategic responses to them so that 
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when I got a real call, especially one in which the suspect 
was still in the store, | could make my approach with skill 
and confidence, as if I had practiced doing so many times 
before. And in a way | had, albeit only in my mind. This is 
how I did it. 

I would park across the street from each mini-grocery 
and note mentally the driveways, layout of the store, likely 
escape routes, location of the cash register, the best place I 
could position myself should I have to approach on foot, 
what the backdrops were should shots be fired, and a host 
of other police concerns. Once I had a “lay of the land,” I 
would visualize my arrival. I would hear the radio call, imag- 
ine the direction I was coming from, see the parking lot as I 
pulled onto it, imagine parking out of sight of the door, and 
so on. Sometimes | imagined that the suspect was still there 
and I would confront him. Other times I imagined that 
frightened customers were in the way, adding confusion and 
complexity to the moment. 

I practiced mental imagery this way at all seven small 
stores on my beat. The end result was that, in time, I could 
respond to these very dangerous calls more smoothly and 
seamlessly than I had when first patrolling this area. One 
night about a week before Christmas, a time of year when 
bank and mini-market robberies are most frequent, the 
clerks at all seven stores on my beat were robbed at gun- 
point at various times throughout my shift. I admit that by 
the end of the evening my nerves were shattered, but I was 
able to respond to each one strategically, without error, and 
without anyone getting hurt. 


How to Make Mental Imagery Work for You 

Say you have worked in the same office cubicle for 10 
years or on the same machine in the plant for 15. You could 
walk to the restroom blindfolded and you could find the 
break room in a snowstorm. You know your workspace as 
well as your own living room. 
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But have you ever looked at that space and imagined a 
fellow worker moving down the aisle, his eyes staring far 
away and his face dripping sweat as he methodically shoots 
your work pals? Look around your workstation with that 
horrific thought in mind and suddenly the familiar looks 
quite different. 

Where would you run? Where would you hide? Where 
is the closest door? Where is the desk phone? Your cell 
phone? What could you use as a weapon? The place has a 
new feel to it now, doesn’t it? By seeing it as a war zone, 
you've opened a Pandora’s box of questions. Well, here is 
one more to ask yourself: 


Why wait until something terrible happens before you search for 
the answers to these questions ? 


You certainly don’t want to wait until violence explodes 
your routine and your heart is slamming against your throat 
at 200 bpm to have to decide the best response. You need to 
prepare now; you want to be ready now. Short of physically 
practicing a response, something that few businesses allow, 
mental imagery is the next best thing to being there. 


But You Don’t Know What the Person Is Going to Do 

Good point. Now, a golf swing (a sport where mental 
imagery is used by many of the top players) has only a few 
outside variables to contend with—sand trap, hill, windy 
conditions—but a situation in which a man carries a rifle 
into a busy workplace has literally dozens. Still, practicing 
mental imagery helps you respond better in a high-risk situ- 
ation than if you were to simply ignore the possibility that 
violence could happen where you work. 
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How mental imagery 


Napoleon Bonaparte could cre- works 

ate a mental picture of a battle- When you “see” 

field using nothing more than yourself doing precisely 
his intuition coupled with what you want to do 
assorted pieces of information. physically, you produce 
He called it coup d'oeil, his neural patterns in your 
“inward eye” through which he brain, just as if you had 
visualized the terrain and antici- performed the action for © 
pated the moves of his enemy. real. Think of these pat- - 


a i me oO terns as tracks imprinted 
in your brain cells that 


The Simple Procedure enable you to perform 
To get a feel for mental physically what you only ~ 
imagery practice, start with sim- imagined yourself doing. — 
ple, basic images and then add Your goal is to train your 
mind by making these 


more detail once you’re comfort- 
able with the procedure. Say 
there are two doors that lead into 
your work bay, one at the east 
end of the room and one at the 
north. Imagine a situation in 
which you have just gotten word that a man with a gun has 
forced his way past security and is heading your way. He is 
going to come through one of the doors, as both can be 
accessed from the parking lot. But which one? Since you 
don’t know, practice seeing him come in both. First, visual- 
ize a situation in which he comes through the east door; the 
next time visualize him coming through the north door. 


tracks, these neural pat- 
terns, “teach” your mus- 
cles to do for real the 
same thing you imagined. 


¢ Get comfortable in your easy chair at home and 
close your eyes. Take a moment to relax and then 
do three or four cycles of the four-count breathing 
exercise to bring on a relaxed, calm mind that is 
receptive to ingraining your mental imagery. 
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See your work area in your mind, be it an office 
setting, a warehouse, a manufacturing plant, what- 
ever. See it from the vantage point of where you 
usually work. 


As if looking out from your eyes, scan the area for 
places to hide and directions to flee. Look at 
which places offer cover by being able to stop or 
deflect a bullet and which offer only concealment, 
places to hide but which won’t stop a round. 
Which ones are best should he come through the 
east door and which are best should he come 
through the north door? 


See him come in the east door, a rifle in his hands, 
pointing it at the closest person. Deliberately 
accelerate your breathing. Feel your body tense. 
Hear the shot. Hear the screams, the scrape of 
chairs, and glass crashing to the floor. See and 
hear people running. Feel panic in the air. 


If your plan is to exit out the north door because 
it’s close, see your hand reach for the handle, push 
it open, and then see the place it leads to as you 
run through it. If that door takes you outside, see 
yourself continuing to run until you reach a place 
of safety, a place you have decided upon ahead of 
time. If the door takes you to another room, see 
yourself running to a place of hiding that you have 
already thought of, or see yourself running to 
another exit. 


Once you see yourself reach your predetermined 
destination, see your hand reach for your cell 
phone and dial 911 or poke the appropriate pro- 
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grammed keys. Feel yourself take a calming breath 
and hear your voice provide the 911 operator with 
all the critical information. 


As you visualize this scenario, see and feel as much of 
the surroundings as you can conjure in your mind’s eye, 
including the precise speed of your actions. In a real situa- 
tion you would be moving as quickly as possible, so that is 
exactly how you want to see yourself. If the event takes 10 
seconds, then that is how long your visualized scenario 
should take. Your objective is to create in your mind as real- 
istic an event as possible so that your practiced actions will 
be there for you in your hour of need. Think of it as 
rehearsal or a dry run. 


Add Detail 

Once you have become comfortable with basic mental 
imagery—you’re able to slip into a relaxed state via the four- 
count combat breathing, and you’re able to stay focused for 
at least five minutes; an accomplishment that might take 
you two or three sessions, or several sessions over two or 
three weeks—you’re ready to add greater detail to your sce- 
nario. With additional information and added elements, your 
mental rehearsal becomes rich in specifics that bring your 
imagery even closer to reality. Such as: 


e You have a specific person in mind: you recently 
fired Bill, who threatened to “return and get some 
payback.” 

e You imagine a frantic call from the secretary 
informing you that Bill is looking for you and he is 
clutching a crowbar. 

¢ You know exactly where you'll hide. 


With these added elements, your mental imagery prac- 
tice goes like this: 
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After using four-count breathing to bring on a sense of 
relaxation, imagine yourself in your workplace. If you nor- 
mally stay at a workstation most of the day, then you'll 
imagine the scenario from there. If you’re usually on the go, 
moving from desk to desk or machine to machine, choose a 
location where you spend the most time and use that as 
your vantage point for mental imagery. Let’s proceed 
through the steps: 


e Scan your work area and note again those places 
that offer the best cover and those that are best 
for concealment. 


¢ Choose one of them, say, a place of concealment 
between a desk and a large filing cabinet about 20 
steps away. (The next time you're at work, pace off 
the distance so you know exactly how far it is.) 


¢ Look over to the one door that allows access to 

the room and note any and all objects that are 
between the place of concealment you’ve chosen 
and a threat entering through that door. Is there 
anything there he could use as a weapon? Or that 
you could use as a weapon? Is the space so clut- 
tered that you couldn’t get by him if you had to? 
Or could you easily jump over one object and 
zigzag around another to get to the door? Know 
the answers to these questions ahead of time. 


e Imagine that you just got a call that Bill and his 
crowbar are heading toward the door. 


e See yourself drop down in a squat behind the copy 


machine and duck-walk quickly the 20 steps to 
that desk. When you’re about halfway there, hear 
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the door open and hear Bill call out, “Where’s that 
son of a bitch!” 


¢ Feel your heartbeat and breathing quicken. 


e Visualize crawling behind the desk and then 
scooting between it and the file cabinet. 


¢ Hear Bill’s angry footsteps. His breathing. His 
cursing. 


e¢ Make yourself small in your hiding place. Quietly 
do combat breathing to maintain your calm. 


e Hear Bill curse again and then a smashing 
sound as he strikes something in frustration 
with the crowbar. 


e Hear him leave through the door and slam it 
behind him. 


Visualizing this scenario with the added details might 
take 20 seconds, which means you can do three back-to- 
back within a minute, or two with a break between them. So 
in five minutes you can get in 10 to 15 reps of practice. 

Do it in your easy chair at home after inducing deep 
relaxation with four-count breathing. As noted earlier, your 
mind is more susceptible to ingraining your actions, and it 
will do so much faster, when you’re physically and mentally 
relaxed. When you're at work you probably won’t be able to 
induce relaxation, and that is okay. The ingraining will just 
take a little longer. Do it while in the company truck making 
deliveries, or while pretending to talk on the phone as you 
stand in your cubicle imagining the battle scene in front of 
you, or simply while on break. Even if you have only 
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enough time to visualize once a day for 15 or 20 seconds, 
it’s time well spent and definitely preferable to not rehears- 
ing at all. 

How much better will your response be in a real situa- 
tion after you have trained with mental imagery? There is 
no way to know, of course, as there are so many variables, 
but controlled studies and anecdotal evidence from top ath- 
letes, law enforcement officers, and combat soldiers show 
that rehearsal in the form of mental imagery works. 


In Summary 

“See” it out of your eyes. Visualize from your mind’s eye 
as you would see it happen through your real eyes. Every 
action you take—running, jumping, ducking, crawling—is 
visualized as if the action were unfolding before you. Strive 
to make the images as clear and full of detail as possible. 

Use all applicable senses. See the room. See the gunman. 
Feel the door handle. Feel yourself getting jostled by panicked 
coworkers. Hear their screams. Feel the tension in your body. 
Smell the gun smoke. 

Be creative. Visualize all possible scenarios. The more 
you use your imagination, the more detail you bring to your 
mental imagery, the more likely you’ll react with experience 
in a real situation. 

Do it anywhere and do it often. If you have suspicions 
about a coworker, visualize as many times a day as possible. 
Although establishing a quiet place to bring on deep relax- 
ation with four-count combat breathing is best for ingrain- 
ing a response (creating a neuromuscular pattern in your 
subconscious), there is also value in walking about your 
workplace and imagining how you would respond to an 
incident. There is value in looking around from your work- 
station and making a plan, and there is value in talking 
about a situation with a trusted coworker over coffee. Then, 
at home that night, with fresh images and ideas in your 
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mind, bring on the deep relaxation and spend a few minutes 
visualizing your actions. 

There is nothing mystical about mental imagery. Think 
of it as a rehearsal. A fire drill. Or, as it’s called by many 
peak performers in athletics and other physical endeavors, 
sweatless practice. 

Note: In Chapter S, “Fighting Back,” we examine how to 
use mental imagery to neutralize the threat when escape 
isn’t an option. 
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CHAPTER 4 


WHAT TO DO 
WHEN THE 
VIOLENCE 
ExXELODES 


The wolf is at the door. By virtue of the perpetrator act- 
ing out—shooting, stabbing, bludgeoning, or assaulting with 
his bare hands—he has crossed a line. The probability is 
high that he is mentally in another world, a place where he 
has become a hurting and killing machine. Walking up to 
him and attempting to calm him isn’t an option. Right now, 
it’s time to get away from him—and fast. 


FLEE THE AREA 


To run or not to run is a judgment call made when your 
heart is slamming against your throat because your world 
has abruptly transformed into a place of absolute terror. 
This is why it’s so critical that you think, plan, and visualize 
your actions when you're calm and collected. 

You need two elements to flee successfully: opportunity 
and an avenue of escape. For example: 
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e You have an opportunity to run when the perpe- 
trator is acting out at the far end of the room. You 
have an avenue of escape when the path to the 
closest door is unobstructed. 


¢ You have an opportunity to run when a phone call 
tips you off that the perpetrator is on his way to 
where you are by way of the north door. You have 
an avenue of escape when the south door is 
unlocked and close. 


An exception to the opportunity rule. Say you're face to 
face with the perpetrator, and though there is an aisle next 
to you that leads straight to the door 20 feet away, he says 
he will shoot if you move. You have an avenue of escape but 
not an opportunity. 

But maybe he ts going to shoot you anyway. So should 
you run? Yes, because maybe he is a lousy shot. No, because 
maybe he isn’t. This ts a likely dilemma you could face and 
one you should think about now, while your heart rate is 
normal and your thinking is clear. 

Let’s say you've decided to flee the area. 


e Try to keep objects—desks, cabinets, vehicles, 
boxes, machinery—between you and the perpetra- 
tor to both obstruct his view of you and possibly 
absorb or deflect any bullets he sends your way. 


¢ Don’t zigzag, just run hard. 


e If you can grab something to use as a weapon with- 
out slowing, do it. It might come in handy later. 


e If you can’t get out the door, go out a window. If 
you can’t open it, break the window with a chair 
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or heavy object by striking the weaker, lower cor- 
ner of the pane. Breaking glass makes noise, so 
leap through the opening and run like the wind. 


¢ Whether you’re running from inside a building to 
the outside, or your work site is outside, use trees, 
vehicles, and buildings to block you from the view 
of the perpetrator as you make your escape. 


e Find a place of safety and call 911. (See page 65 
for what to tell the police.) 


If you can’t run, you need to hide. This is important 
whether the perpetrator is looking specifically for you or is 
attacking people randomly. 


A a 


If time permits, choose a hiding place that gives you 
concealment and cover. 
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When considering places to hide and places to use as 
barricades, keep in mind that it’s possible to get trapped. Say 
you’ve made a fortress and you're well hidden when a win- 
dow of opportunity to escape opens suddenly. But you can’t 
because you're so secreted that to make a break for it would 
likely give away your position before you could reach safety. 

Take this into consideration during your preplanning 
sessions. Ask yourself: If I hide there or barricade myself 
behind that, can I get out quickly given an opportunity? If 
the answer is no, consider another place. If you can’t find 
one, you have to go with the first and hope for the best. 
Consider these hiding places: 
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Warehouse 

¢ A stack of freight, supplies, tires, whatever is typical 
where you work (you could also create this yourself) 

e Behind, under, or inside trucks, forklifts, and 
motorized carts. 

e Restrooms 

¢ Storage rooms 

¢ Crawl spaces 

¢ Ceiling openings 

* Cabinets 

e Inside, behind, or under a Dumpster 


Office Area 

¢ Under or behind desks 

¢ Behind cabinets, copy machines, desks, storage 
cabinets, large potted plants, or partitions 

e In the ceiling (remove a ceiling tile, hoist yourself 
up and into the opening, then replace the tile) 

e Break rooms (a cupboard large enough to squeeze 
inside or behind the door if there is nowhere else) 

e Restrooms (e.g., a stall with both feet up on the 
toilet) 

e Coat closets, maintenance closets, and small stor- 
age areas 


Yards, Lots, and Other Outdoor Work Sites 
An outdoor work site—lumberyard, construction site, 
shipyard, storage lot—offers plenty of places to hide. 


Behind, under, or inside vehicles 

Inside storage sheds 

Inside or behind portable toilets 

Behind or under objects found on the site: stacks 
of lumber, steel beams, trash, mounds of dirt 
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Barricades 

If time permits, build a barri- 
cade as a barrier between you 
and the threat. If there are two 
good places to hide, choose the 
one that allows you to barricade 
yourself. Determine this now, 
before violence erupts. 

If the assailant is armed with 


a knife, the barrier needs only to 


slow or prevent him from get- 
ting close enough to cut you. If 
the perpetrator has a firearm, 
especially a high-powered rifle, 
you want a barrier that stops 
penetrating bullets as well as 
keeps him away from you. 


Concealment. Stack up empty 
boxes and crouch behind them. 
Cover. Those large, floor-model 
copy machines that hold reams 
of paper in the storage area do a 
good job of stopping high-pow- 
ered rounds. If it’s positioned in 
such a way that the perpetrator 
can’t easily see behind it, squeeze 
into the narrow space between 
the copier and the wall and 
crouch down. 

Jam a door. When you're inside a 
room where the door swings 
inward, pile heavy furniture 
against it. 
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The irony of — 
hiding places _ 
The same places ~ 

where you can hide are 
also places where the 
perpetrator can hide as 
he waits for the right — 
moment to begin his — 
violent rampage. This is 
why it’s important that 
you remain in Condition 


Yellow from the moment . 


you leave home at the 
beginning of your shift 
until you return home at 
its end. Be especially 
alert to hiding places at 
or near the entry to your 


job site: 


. ‘tos thier a 


trees 

e Dumpsters 

e Vehicles 

e Breezeways _ 

¢ Adjacent buildings 
Landscape configura- 
tions: large stones, .- 
mounds, ponds, signs 
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Spend your time behind the barricade looking for a 
weapon to use against the perpetrator should he tind you. 
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CALLING THE POLICE 


Don’t assume that someone else has called the 
police. It’s okay if the 911 emergency center gets more 
than one call about what is going on. It actually helps 
them validate the call more quickly; plus, additional 
callers might have additional information. If you're call- 
ing from a desk phone and the 911 operator asks you to 
stay on the line but doing so might jeopardize your safe- 
ty, tell the operator that you can’t, then drop the phone 
(but leave the connection open) and run. If you’re on a 
cell phone, stay on with the operator so you can contin- 
ue to update her as to what is going on. Know that the 
cell phone doesn’t provide the dispatch center with the 
automatic, computerized information on who is calling 
and from where that a landline does. So if you have a 
choice, use the landline. 

No matter which phone you use, if for some reason 
you hang up, stay off the phone so the 911 operator can 
recontact you if needed. Since you don’t want a ringing 
cell phone to give away your position, put it on vibrate, or 
always keep it on vibrate while at work. If yours is still 
audible in this mode, turn it off. It’s quite common for 
people to want to call their boss or best friend, but don’t 
you do it. It’s critical that the officers get as much infor- 
mation as possible for their safety and your safety and for 
them to be able to approach the scene using the best tac- 
tics and strategy. 

The police will want to know: 
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Exact address of the workplace where the incident 

is occurring. 

e Description of the perpetrator. 

¢ Location of the perpetrator: building, floor, location 
on the grounds, last seen location, direction heading. 

¢ Layout of the building or grounds, including entry 
points for the officers and possible exit points for 
the perpetrator. 

¢ Weapon: Officers approach a suspect armed with a 

knife differently than one with a firearm. They will 

want to know what type of firearm: handgun or 

high-tech rifle. Did you see any evidence of explo- 

sives or extra ammunition? 

Who is he? 

How many rounds has he fired? 

Has he made threats to harm others? 

Did you see a vehicle? 

Did he arrive on foot? 

Was he dry even though it’s raining out? (Might 

indicate he arrived in a vehicle.) 

e Is anyone hurt? 

e Where are the injured? 


How the Police See It 

While going into a person’s home to make an arrest is 
dangerous for the police, the workplace can present an even 
greater risk. Many officers have discovered the hard way that 
a perpetrator, for any number of reasons, will fight harder 
where he works. Why is this? 


Psychologically 
¢ Since the workplace represents a person’s sense of 
economic survival, he might see that as a powerful 
incentive to protect it. 
¢ Getting fired, disciplined, or arrested at work is 
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viewed as an attack on the person’s sense of self 
and his future life. 

¢ The perpetrator often thinks that since he lost his 
job and now the police are “interfering” in his life 
too, he might as well take out as many people as 
he can, possibly including himself. 


Tactically 
¢ The workplace offers even more hiding places, 
entrances, and exits than does a person’s home. 
e There are lots more objects around to use as weapons. 
e The perpetrator, especially if he is a veteran employ- 
ee, might feel comfortable on this battleground. 


Obey the Police 

Understand that the police don’t know who you are. 
When they rush into a scene where people have been injured 
and killed, they will treat everyone as a suspect until they can 
determine who’s who. It’s not uncommon for the perpetrator 
to try to leave a crime scene by pretending to be one of the 
victims. If the police yell at you to raise your hands and lie 
down on your stomach, do so without hesitation. 

I once almost shot an armed homeowner at the scene of a 
burglary in progress. Right after he had called 911, he armed 
himself and began searching his home. When I confronted a 
man with a gun in his hand, I shouted at him to drop the 
weapon and to get down. The homeowner hesitated for a long 
moment, a moment that was nearly his last on Earth. 

Obey the police. 


ASSISTING WOUNDED COWORKERS 
You're lying behind the copy machine and can see Deb, 


the receptionist, lying on the floor in the aisle between the 
cubicles. She is moving, but barely, as the pool of blood by 
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her head widens with each passing second. You can hear the 
perpetrator ranting somewhere off to your right, and you 
heard another shot a couple of minutes ago. You can see 
Deb, but you don’t know if the perpetrator can see her or 
the copy machine. You want desperately to scoot out from 
behind your cover, scurry over to her, and pull her to safety. 
While there are unknowns as to where the perpetrator is, 
you know for certain that Deb needs help. What do you do? 
In any given situation there are so many variables, large 
and small, that it’s impossible and even unwise to suggest spe- 
cific techniques in a book. However, here are a few factors to 
think about before you find yourself in this terrible situation. 


Deciding to Move to the Injured Person 

e Where is the perpetrator? 

¢ What is the distance between you and the injured 
person? 

e Are there cover and concealment opportunities 
between the two of you? 

e Are you big enough and strong enough for the task? 

e Will you have help? 

e Where will you drag or carry the injured person? 


What About the Perpetrator? 

e Wait until he leaves the immediate area. 

e If he has proceeded into another room, consider 
positioning a lookout at the door to warn you of 
the perpetrator’s return or to attack him with an 
environmental weapon if he does. 
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The door guard needs to know that his task is to attack 
the perpetrator as hard as he can. Everyone’s lives 
depend on him. 
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An ugly reality 
Know that it’s quite 
possible that you might 
have to stay crouched 
behind cover and watch 
as a coworker—a person 
with whom you have 
shared laughs during — 
coffee breaks and 
swapped stories about 
each others’ kids over 
lunch—dies. Many 
police officers and sol- 
diers have suffered this 
experience, and it’s 
important to consider 
that you could, too. .~ 
Yes, it’s tough to. 
watch a coworker writhe 
in pain and call out for 
help; indeed, it’s the - 
stuff of lifelong night- 
mares. But an ongoing, 
deadly situation might 
‘not allow for a rescue 
‘without you getting hurt 
or killed. “Tombstone 
-courage” makes for fas- 
-cinating war stories, but 
‘you might not survive to 
tell or hearthem, 
Don’t become part of 
.the problem. Force your- 
‘self to wait so that you're 
alive to take advantage of 
“a better opportunity, one 
ge i save your - 


Moving the Injured 


e Drag the injured to 


cover or concealment 
as quickly and quietly 
as possible. 


If the person’s injury 
necessitates careful 
movement and you 
have time, move 
behind his head, cross 
your arms, reach under 
his head, and grab the 
clothing on his shoul- 
ders. With his head 
resting on your 
crossed forearms, pull 
him to safety. 


If the person is on his 
stomach, turn him over 
as one unit so you do 
not injure him further. 


If you must move the 
person up or down 
stairs or for a great dis- 
tance, carry him on your 
back with his arms 
draped over your shoul- 
ders and across your 
chest, his legs trailing 
behind you. Bring one 
or two people to help 
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watch for the perpetrator and —_ cqworker’s life and keep 


to switch off when one of yours intact. 
you fatigues. : But... is it possible 
that the opportunity 
The decision to leave your might come too late for 
place of cover to help an injured your friend? Sadly, yes. 


coworker when the perpetrator is 

still in the area is a judgment call 

only you can make given the 

totality of all the variables of the situation. Consider the 
above points and think about it now. 


NOTIFY OTHERS ABOUT WHAT IS OCCURRING 


Use whatever alarm system you have in place (see the 
“Workplace Violence Committee” section in Chapter 1) to 
warn others on the work site of the danger. 
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Don’t sound the fire alarm, because it could place 
workers in harm’s way as they try to leave the build- 
ing unaware of the true nature of the threat. They 
will be looking for smoke and flame rather than a 
homicidal gunman. 
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FIGHTING 
BACK 


Fighting back should be considered a last-ditch response 
when all other options have been eliminated. Under what 
circumstances you should or shouldn't fight back needs to 
be pondered before you're faced with the decision, not after 
your world has exploded into bloody bedlam. 


YOUR SURVIVAL IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


While your employer is responsible for providing and main- 
taining a safe work environment for all employees—which can 
be as simple as keeping outside access doors locked or as elabo- 
rate as uniformed security on the premises, alarm systems, 
secure areas, and clip-on ID badges—tthe reality is that the orga- 
nization can’t control everything all the time. Stuff happens, and 
you need to accept the possibility that you might find yourself in 
a position where you have to fight back physically. You can wish 
that it wasn’t such a dangerous world, and you can wish that 
violence will always pass you by, but wishing won't change any- 
thing. However, being alert, aware, and prepared will. 
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Being alert and aware is a condition—Condition 
Yellow—that you function in every day on the job. Being 
prepared is what you do right now. Not next week, not 
even tomorrow. Now. Part of that preparation is the accep- 
tance that, no matter how good the security is where you 
work, violence can happen anyway. Right in front of you. 
Even between you and a guy you’ve had coffee with 
dozens of times. Only this time, he has gone over the edge 
of rage, he is armed, and he just wants to hurt someone, 


kill someone. Anyone. 


Let’s say that where you work there aren’t security mea- 
sures in place. Or if there are, they haven’t helped because 


Fighting a “friend” 
It’s frightening and © 
not just a little bizarre to: 
think that you just might 
have to fight a work ~ 


-friend to save your life or 


the life of another. It’s 
happened many times 
before in workplaces, 


and it’s a safe assump- 


‘tion to think that none ~ 
‘of those people who | 
‘suddenly had to defend 
themselves ever thought 


they would be in such a — 


position either. But by 


reading this book, think- 


ing about it, planning for 
it, and imagining it, 
you're far more prepared 
than most of those who 


have faced such a critical 


moment before. 


suddenly you’re confronted with 
a violent coworker, either by 
yourself or with one or two oth- 
ers. Let’s look at what you can do 
when he is unarmed, armed with 
a makeshift weapon from the 
workplace, armed with a knife, 
and armed with a firearm. 


WHEN THE PERPETRATOR 
IS UNARMED 


Say an unarmed coworker has 
gone berserk. He is kicking and 
punching walls, screaming, push- 
ing, and hitting anyone who is 
near. Consider the following: 


¢ His hands are empty, but 
does he have a weapon 
(e.g., pocketknife, box 
cutter) in his pocket? 
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e Are there environmental weapons (e.g., fire ax, 
hammer) within his immediate reach? 

¢ How do your size, strength, and physical condition 
compare to his? 

e Are there coworkers nearby who are willing to 
assist you in controlling him? 

e Have you or anyone else called security or the police? 

¢ Would it be better for you to flee? 

e Is there an avenue of escape available to you? 


Dog pile 
For our purposes, a dog pile is when two or more 
coworkers leap on the perpetrator, knock him to the 
floor, and restrain him by holding him down with their 
body weight. Think of a football game where several 
players pile on the man with the ball. 
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You’re Forced to Fight 
You can’t get away; your only option is to fight him. 
Consider: 


e Is there an avenue of escape open to you? 


e You alone or you and your coworkers pick up 
anything within your reach—stapler, paperweight, 
wrench, trash can, coffee cup, or whatever else is 
handy—and throw it at him. When he bends over 
to cover himself from the onslaught, rush him, 
take him to the floor, and dog-pile him. Be aggres- 
sive here; keep throwing things at him until you 
have the opening to move in. Accept the fact that 
you might have to be the one to move in first; oth- 
ers might be hesitant to initiate physical contact. 
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On commitment 

You have worked 
with the man for 12 — 
years and he is one of - 
the regulars in your cof- 
fee group. However, the 
violent, out-of-control . 
person in front of you 
now isn’t the same man. 
Something has pushed 
him over the edge, a 
place where he is delib- 


erately hurting pevene 


in his path. | 
That harsh reality 
must be in the forefront 
of your mind to guide ~ 
your actions. Since there 


is no other option than — 


to deal with your =| 
coworker on a physical 
level, you must go into” 
the confrontation with a 
powerful commitment to 
neutralize him. Your 
immediate objective is to. 
take him down hard and 
fast, and then restrain 
him by using the body 
weight of as many peo- 
ple as it takes. 

Once he is restrained 
and no longer able to 
hurt people and the 
police have been called, 
then you can try to talk 
him into calming down. 


¢ Rush him with a chair, 
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portable cubicle wall, 
large trash can, table, or 
any other object of com- 
parable size and weight. 
Use it to force him to 
the floor or against a 
wall and then dog-pile 
him. It might even be 
possible to restrain him 
with the object. 


After a coworker dis- 
tracts him in some way, 
throw a coat or tarp 
over his head, then 
force him to the floor 
and dog-pile him. 


To confuse him, you 
and three other 
coworkers rush him 
from his left, right, 
front, and rear. Knock 
him to the floor and 
dog-pile him. 


Understand that you 
will likely be punched, 
clawed, kicked, and bit- 
ten as you struggle to 
subdue him. This is 
reality—it is a fight, and 
you must be mentally 
prepared for it. 


Fighting Back 


WHEN THE PERPETRATOR IS ARMED WITH 
AN OBJECT FROM THE WORKPLACE 


Now the perpetrator is armed with an object from the 
workplace. A hard object—a wrench, three-hole punch, cof- 
fee pot, crowbar, keyboard, or any other object common to 
your workplace—is more likely to effect greater injury, even 
a fatal one, than his empty hands, so it’s important to be 
aware of your distance from the perpetrator. Obviously he 
can throw a wrench farther than he can throw a computer 
monitor. Consider: 


¢ Is there an avenue of escape available to you? 

¢ What environmental weapon is within your reach? 

¢ How effective does he seem with the object in his 
hands? Is he threatening with a large, cumber- 
some oil barrel or a more easily wielded adhesive- 


tape dispenser? 


¢ When he swings the object, does he maintain his 
balance, or does he stumble or fall? 


e Is he right handed or left? 


e Are you facing him alone, or with coworkers also 
willing to deal with the perpetrator physically? 


e Has security or the police been notified? 


You’re Forced to Fight 
As noted earlier, when you have no choice but to fight, 
you must do so with total commitment. 
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You alone or you and coworkers grab anything 
you can pick up to throw at him. 


Don't try to hit small body parts like his head or 
his hands; target his mass—his chest and back. 
Hitting these areas distracts him, possibly hurts 
him, thus buying you time to flee or rush him. 
Should you inadvertently hit his vulnerable head 
or fragile hands, targets that cause excruciating 
and distracting pain, good. When he is thinking 
about his pain, he isn’t thinking about you. Just 
don’t aim specifically at them. 


If getting struck by the thrown object causes him to 
run out the door to, say, the parking lot, let him go. 


If there is a possibility he could return, you and 
the others should run in the opposite direction 
and/or lock the door behind him. 


If he flees into another part of your workplace 
where he might hurt others, and you are physically 
capable and/or have capable help, pursue him as 
you continue to throw environmental objects at 
him, knock him down, and dog-pile him. 


If getting struck by your thrown objects forces him 
to drop his, follow any of the suggestions in the 
“When he is unarmed” section: rush him with a 
trash can, cubicle wall, or table, and knock him to 
the floor with it. Then dog-pile him. 


You and several other coworkers surround him to 


divide his attention. One of you throws a covering 
over his head—coat, blanket, tarp, or something 
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similar—then rush him, 
take him to the floor, 
and dog-pile him. 


Pinning the perpetrator 
to the floor 
Pinning a violent per- 
son on the floor isn’t about 
strength but about know- 
ing how. Here are critical 
elements that increase your 
chances of success. 


Other good-timing moments 
to rush in are when: 


e He loses his balance 


when swinging the ’ p 
eee ® Get him onto his ~ 


object. stomach to decrease 
eee his mobility and his 
ability to punch 
and kick. 


He throws it. 


He swings the object 
across his body (1.e., say 
he is right-handed and 
he swings a stool from 
right to left; rush him 
right after he completes 
his swing and pin his 
arm against his chest). 


If he is still holding 
the weapon after you 
have taken him to the 
floor and dog-piled 
him, stomp on his arm 
and hand until he 
releases it. Or grab a 
finger on the weapon 
hand and yank it 
toward the back of his 
hand until the sprain 


He 


You kneel on one 
side of him as a 
coworker kneels on 


_. the other. 


Force his arms 
straight out from - 
his sides in a cru- 
cifixion pose, 
palms up (his 
palms must face 
up to lock his 
elbows, which 
makes it difficult 
for him to bend 
his arms). 

Place one hand on 
his elbow and the 
other on his wrist. 
Your partner does 
the same on the 
other side. Lean 
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your weight on the 
two points, espe- 
cially his elbow, 
the primary lever- 
age point. 

¢ A third helper should 

lie across the perpe- 
trator’s knees. — 

e Hold him in this 
position until addi- 
tional help arrives. 

- Should the perpetra- ~ 

tor tolerate the pain and 

begin to defeat the hold, 
use the heel side of your 
fist to strike down hard 
and repeatedly on his 


upper arm, forearm, wrist, ~ 
and hand. These blows are’ 


especially painful to the -_ 
perpetrator when his arm 
is supported on the floor. 
Should his workplace 
weapon be one that is 
especially lethal, such as a 
cutting instrument or 
hammer, strike the back of 


the perpetrator’s head and _ 


neck area. This is a vul- 
nerable part of his skull, 
even more so when his 


head is supported by the - 


floor. Know that this is a 


potentially lethal target, so 


be sure you are justified 
before you resort to it. 


or break causes him to 
release the weapon. 


WHEN THE PERPETRATOR 
IS ARMED WITH A KNIFE 


It’s been my experience as a 
police officer dealing with people 
armed with knives and respond- 
ing to calls after a knife was used 
in a fight that most attackers 
aren't skilled blade fighters. Still, 
their victims suffered, some fatal- 
ly. Unfortunately, many martial 
arts instructors say to their stu- 
dents, “A real knife fighter will 
never attack like [insert whatever 
technique].” Oh really? Can the 
speaker see into the future? 

Though the instructor is 
referring to a trained person 
when he says “a real knife fight- 
er,” if someone is attacking you 
with a knife, it zs real. Most of 
the knife-wielding attackers I 
dealt with were mentally derang- 
ed, drunk, enraged, or all three. 
That made them “real” and 
deadly, though not one of them 
had been formally trained in 
martial arts knife fighting. Don’t 
think that Joe, the jelly belly in 
accounting, or Mike, the skinny 
kid from the mailroom, is any 
less of a threat because of his 
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unassuming physicality. That knife, coupled with an out- 
of-control mental state, makes him a potential killer, if he 
hasn’t already killed somewhere in the workplace prior to 
encountering you. 

The considerations when facing a knife threat are simi- 
lar to when facing a perpetrator armed with an environ- 
mental weapon. 


e Is there an avenue of escape available to you? 


e If he slashes the air with the knife, does he main- 
tain his balance, or does he stumble or fall? 


e Are you facing him alone, or with coworkers also 
willing to deal with the perpetrator physically? 


e Has security or the police been notified? 


Does oleoresin capsicum (OC) pepper spray work? 
Yes, but it doesn’t work on everyone. Don’t believe all 
the advertising hype. We know from anecdotal evi- 
dence—especially from police officers who have had 
the most experience with it—that OC doesn’t work on 
everyone. Some aggressors, either because they are so 
hyped-up or because they are in the minority who can 
tolerate it, can take direct hits to their eyes and nose 
and keep on coming. 
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You're Forced to Fight 
¢ Grab an environmental weapon within your reach: 


attaché case, ream of paper, wrench, sledgeham- 
mer, or board. 


eS. 
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Multiple weapons 


You have the perpe-~ 


trator restrained and 
another coworker has 
recovered his weapon. 
Don’t relax. An exami- 
nation of past incidents 
of workplace violence 
shows that many times 


the perpetrator is armed © 


with multiple weapons. 
Sometimes they come to 
work dressed in some 
type of combat clothing 
with every pocket filled 
with guns, knives, and 
ammunition. Your pri- . 
mary objective is to. 
restrain him until the 
police arrive, but if you — 
have enough people, 
consider searching at _ 
least the easy-to-reach 


areas such as his pockets 


and waistband area. 
Search him thor- 
oughly, especially the 
waistband area, crotch, 
and ankles. Don’t pat 
him with the palm of 
your hand but rather 
grab his clothing with all 
five of your fingers 
spread wide. Then gather 
the cloth together, feel- 
ing carefully with your 
fingertips all the way to 


>. 
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Keep large environmen- 
tal objects—desks, 
machines, partitions, 
chairs, hand trucks— 
between you and the 
perpetrator to slow him 
down and give you time 
to plan and react. 


Use a chair to keep the 
perpetrator from getting 
within stabbing dis- 
tance by grasping it 
with two hands, point- 
ing the legs at him, and 
blocking his knife 
thrusts and slashes. 


Grab anything within 
your reach to throw at 
the perpetrator. 


Wrap a coat, tarp, or 
blanket around your 
arm. Should you get 
cornered, feed him 
your wrapped arm and 
strike him with your 
other fist or an envi- 
ronmental weapon. 


Grab his weapon arm 
and don’t let go, even if 
he flings you about. 
Use your body weight 
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to pin his arm against his his skin. Don’t be squea- 
chest, your side, a wall, the mish about searching his 
floor, or any other object. crotch area. Many per- 
petrators conceal 
e When you think the weapons in the crotch 
moment is right—a area because they think 


police officers are hesi- 
tant to search there. 

They aren’t, nor og 
you bes: 


moment only you can 
determine—release one of 
your hands and strike a 
vital target. (See the sidebar, 
“Hit vital targets” on p. 85.) 


e If you get cut, keep fighting! 


e Once you get control of his weapon arm, take him 
to the floor and dog-pile him. 


e As soon as he releases his grip on the knife, 
grab it and toss it behind something, or hand it 
to a coworker. 


Don’t You Get Into Trouble Legally 

In the event you've taken a self-defense class or have 
studied a martial arts style in which the instructor has 
taught you to stab or cut the assailant after you have taken 
the knife away from him—don’t do it. Yes, the perpetrator 
tried to stab you and others, but once you have taken the 
blade away, he is no longer an armed, deadly threat. 
Therefore, you don’t have a right to cut or stab him, no 
matter how angry or frightened you are. 

Secure the knife, hand it off to someone, or throw it 
somewhere where the perpetrator can’t readily get it— 
behind a machine, under a desk, or down a vent. 
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WHEN THE PERPETRATOR IS 
ARMED WITH A GUN 


Although those workplace violence incidents that involve an 
armed assailant and multiple victims get the biggest headlines 
and are talked about for weeks in your lunch break rooms and 
analyzed by teams of experts on CNN, there are actually far 
more incidents where one person is shot, usually followed by 
the perpetrator shooting himself. While that information might 
be somewhat comforting, keep in mind that when Bill brings a 
shotgun to work, there is no way to know his intentions. Is he 
going to shoot only the foreman or mow down everyone else 
on the work team? Even if his initial intention is to kill one spe- 
cific person, something just might snap in his brain to cause 
him to shoot another, and then another, and then... 

The only absolute, the only thing you know for sure, is 
that Bill has a shotgun in your workplace and he has gone 
quite mad. 

Here are a few considerations when facing a firearm: 


e You hear the shot(s). Was it fired in the same room 
you're in? An adjoining room? The next building 
over? One floor down or one floor up? 

¢ Do you have an avenue of escape? 

e Call 911, even if you think someone else has, 
preferably while you are moving to or have already 


reached a safe place. 


e If there isn’t a way out or enough time to get out, 
is there a place to hide? 


e Are you prepared to fight the gunman when all 
other options are gone? 
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You’re Forced to Fight 

Let’s look at two possibilities. 

When the perpetrator has the drop on you. First, do 
whatever he says and do not antagonize him, but be ever 
watchful for a window of opportunity, one that is open 
enough to allow you time to cross the space between you 
and get hold of his weapon. Your hands are up no higher 
than the barrel of his weapon as your body leans forward, 
but not so much that he notices. You can grab faster when 
your hands are on a straight line to the weapon, and you 
can lunge faster when your body weight is already leaning 
forward slightly. 

The instant he is distracted, points the gun away from 
you, or you feel you have no other option, lunge with all the 
speed you can muster from your leg muscles, with your 
arms outstretched to grab the barrel and your upper body 
turned a little to present a smaller target. 

Ambushing the perpetrator. You're hiding behind a large 
file cabinet when the armed perpetrator passes by you, 
unaware that you're only inches away from him as he stalks 
your coworkers. Should you give up your hiding place and 
attack him? It’s a tough decision, one that only you can 
make given all the information you have at that precise 
moment. For example, is he looking in the opposite direc- 
tion from where you are hiding? Is his firearm pointed away 
from you? Is the path from your hiding spot to him unob- 
structed? Do you believe he is going to shoot others? 

Once you make the decision to move, you must burst 
from your hiding place like a rocket. You cannot hesitate! You 
cannot have second thoughts halfway there. Your only 
objective is to cross that space and grab hold of his weapon. 

When grabbing the perpetrator’s weapon arm or the 
weapon itself, grab with both hands, then ram him with 
your shoulder; drive him into a wall, against a desk, or a 
vehicle—and hold on. Even if he drives you back into a wall 
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War story — 
~ Aman once managed 
to get a fellow police- 
man’s gun partway out 
of his holster before the 
officer grabbed the. 
man’s hand, pinning it 
to the butt of the — 
weapon (officers are 
taught to pin the sus- 
pect’s hand to the gun 
butt because to knock 
the hand away might 
disengage the gun from 
the holster). The man 
struggled to get the — 
weapon out.as the offi- 
cer struggled to keep it 
in. They crashed into 
trees and rolled around 
on the ground, all the 
while the officer holding 
on fast. Thirty minutes 
into the struggle—yes, 
30 minutes!—the officer 
detected a moment of 
weakness in one of the 
suspect’s hands and 
seized the opportunity to 
retrieve his steel-cased 
portable radio and slam 
it into the man’s head. 


or over chairs, hold on. Gripping 
his weapon arm or the weapon is 
a strong position because you 
can apply all of your arm and 
body strength against his one 
arm. Press yourself into him for 
maximum strength and tuck your 
head into his chest, his side, or 
his abdomen to decrease the 
impact he can deliver. Since he 
most likely will hit you, expect to 
eat some pain as you continue to 
hold on, and hold on you must. 
During the struggle, always know 
where the muzzle of the gun is 
pointing. You do not want it 
pointing at any part of your body. 

When you have a solid grip on 
a suspect’s weapon arm, don’t give 
it up until you have a window of 
opportunity to take the struggle to 
the next level, such as a restraint 
hold, a debilitating blow, or a fast 
and sure escape. How long? Only 
you can decide when the moment 
is right, such as when: 


e The perpetrator weak- 
ens with fatigue or 


injury. 
e You maneuver into a 


position where you 
dominate. 
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e The perpetrator tries to 
transition to a different 
technique. 


e You get assistance from 
one or more coworkers. 


¢ You're about to get 
shot anyway. Example: 
You're losing the strug- 
gle and the gun barrel 
is slowly turning 
toward your head or 
body mass. If you can’t 
push him or trip him, 
consider releasing one 
of your hands and ram- 
ming your fingers into 
his eyes or punching 
the front of his throat. 
(What if you are struck 
by a bullet? See 
“You've Been Shot” 
later in this chapter.) 


Against a Handgun 


Considerations when fight- 


¢ Do you have an avenue 
of escape? 


e Has 911 been called? 


ing a perpetrator armed with a 
handgun: 
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Hit vital targets 

You want to strike 
targets that debilitate 
quickly—eyes, neck, 


nose, ears, groin, and 


fingers—in that order. 
These targets don’t 
require great skill to hit, 
nor great impact to do 
damage. There just 
needs to be an opportu- 
nity toreach them. ~ 


Eyes: Use your fingers ‘or. 
an environmental 
weapon to gouge, dig, 


flick, and scrape. Effect: 


Excruciating pain, heavy 
tearing and blurring, 
partial blindness (perma- . 
nent blindness is rare 
but possible). 

Neck: Use your fist, side 
of your hand, foot, or an 
environmental weapon 
to hammer his throat, 
the sides of his neck, or 
the back if his neck. 


_Effect: Blows to the front 


of the neck cause excru- 
ciating pain and a sensa- 
tion of choking. A hard 
blow to the sides or back 
of the neck causes 


extreme pain, confusion, 


and loss of coordination. 
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Nose: Use your fist, 


palm, heel, foot, oran 


environmental weapon 
to strike. Effect: Extreme 
pain, tearing of the eyes, - 
and mental confusion. 
Ears: Use your fist, 
palm, heel, foot, or envi- 
ronmental weapon to 
strike. Effect: Extreme 


pain, a powerful sense of 
an implosion within the — 


head, and confusion. 


Groin: Use any part of 


your body or environ- ~ 
mental weapon to strike, - 


rip, and squeeze. Effect: 
Extreme pain and nau- 
sea. Note: While self- 
defense classes often. — 
emphasize kicking and 
punching the groin, 
impact to this target 
doesn’t have an effect - 
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He will usually (but not 
always) be closer to you 
than if he were armed 
with a rifle. 


He will probably (but 
not always) hold the 
gun in one hand and 
stretch his arm all the 
way out toward you. 


It’s more awkward for 
him to move his gun 
arm to the outside of 
his body than it is to 
move it across his body. 
(Therefore, try to 
approach on the back- 
hand side of his arm.) 


You can only push the 
barrel right or left when 
the gun is pointing at 


Illustration from The Tactical Pistol, 
© 1996 by Gabriel Suarez. 
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your stomach or chest, 
because to push it up 
or down means your 
body will still be in its 
path. But when the bar- 
rel is pointed at your 
head, you can push it 
right or left or you can 
easily knock it upward 
a few inches so that 
your head is out of line 
of being shot. 


¢ He will probably have 
his finger on the trigger. 


Attack Him 

In the Paladin Press book The 
Citizen’s Guide to Stopping Suicide 
Attackers, author Itay Gil recom- 
mends that as the perpetrator 
holds his gun on you, raise your 
hands and cower, lowering your 
body and head to the height of 
his gun barrel. To the perpetrator 
this appears to be a natural fear 
response. While cowering might 
not take that much acting, the 
position is a good one tactically. 
When the moment is right—the 
perpetrator is talking, listening to 
you talk, or is somehow distract- 
ed—grab the barrel with one or 
both hands as fast as you can 
and jam it upward. 
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everyone. It’s recom- 
mended that you strike 
the groin multiple times 
and/or follow with blows 
to any of the other vul- 
nerable bg ey listed 
heres e a 
Fingers: Use your fist, 
heel, foot, or an environ- 
mental weapon to strike, 
crush, and break. Use | 
your hand to grab a fin- 
ger and break it by jerk- 
ing it across the back of 
the perpetrator’s hand. — 
Effect: Excruciating pain 


-and possible debilitation — 


of the entire arm. 


Don’t depend on 
one blow to do the job. © 
Many people in an agi- 


tated mental state are _ 


impervious to pain. Plan 
right now to strike these 
targets repeatedly until 
the perpetrator weakens, 
drops to the ground, or 
gives up. 

For easy-to-learn 
instruction on this topic, 
check out my video Vital 
Targets: A Street-Savvy 
Guide to Targeting the 
Eyes, Ears, Nose, and 
Throat, available from 
Paladin Press. © 
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Simultaneously, drive your body weight into him and knock 
him back or into a hard object. 

Hold onto the gun barrel with all your strength. If you’re 
able, ram him with your shoulders, hips, or knees. Bite his 
neck or face, slam your forehead into his nose, and slam his 
gun arm into anything hard. Fight with ferocity, and keep 
that gun barrel pointed up. Keep fighting until you get help 
or you have weakened him to the point where you can take 
possession of the weapon. 


eee en ec ce a A acc cn er ce eee ee ee 


When headbutting, strike with that part of your head— 
front, sides, and back—that is covered when wearing a 
sweatband. Slam your head into the perpetrator’s nose, 
cheekbone, and temple. 
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Against a Rifle 
Considerations when confronting a perpetrator with a 
rifle or shotgun: 


¢ Do you have an avenue of escape? 

e Has 911 been called? 

e He is more formidable at a distance. 

e A rifle is more accurate than a handgun. 

e It might be awkward for him to wield a long 
weapon. 

¢ How comfortable does he appear handling a rifle? 

e For you to be in hands-on fighting range, you'll 
have to: 

e Be taken hostage. 

e Leap out at him from hiding. 

¢ Confront him accidentally, such as running into 
him, literally or figuratively, as you round a corner. 
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Attack Him 
Considerations: 


e When he is threatening 
with a rifle or shotgun, 
hold your hands up 
about head high, one 
hand closer to him 
than the other. Move 
them a little as you talk 
so they are in continu- 
ous motion and less 
obvious when you 
make your move. 


It’s more awkward for the 
perpetrator to swing the 
rifle to the outside of his 
body than it is to move it 
across his body. There- 
fore, try to approach on 
the backhand side of his 
trigger hand. 


Once you’re in touch- 
ing range, the elements 
are similar to fighting a 
perpetrator armed with 
a handgun. 


When using the cowering 
technique previously discussed in 
“Against a Handgun”—hands up 
and your head lowered to the 
height of the rifle barrel—wait 
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More on targets 

Consider the differ- 
ent effect the same tech- 
nique has when deliv- 
ered to two different 
types of targets. 


¢ A hard punch to 
the perpetrator’s 
shoulder, ora hard 
punch to the fine ~ 
bones on the back 
of his hand. 
An index finger jab 
into the perpetra-- 
tor’s stomach, or — 
an index finger jab » 
into his eye socket. 
e Astomp ontoa 
downed perpetra- 
tor’s chest, or a 
stomp onto his 
Adam’s apple. 


While a blow to the 
first target in each of 
these comparisons hurts, | 
the same blow delivered 
to the second one is not : 
only more acute, it is 
more debilitating and 
demoralizing. In other 
words, you get two 


effects for the price of 


one blow. 
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Aim for: until the perpetrator is talking, 
= .2= = when he is listening to you talk, or 
¢ The eyes, ears, when he is distracted, then lunge 
nose, throat, and into him as you simultaneously 
groin jam the barrel up, down, or to the 
© Elbows and knees side with one or both of your 
¢ Fingers and toes hands. If for whatever reason the 
® Bones in the back cowering approach isn’t doable for 
of his hand you, choose the right moment, as 
¢ Bones in the top of noted in the previous lists, to grab 
his foot the barrel and push it away from 


you as you simultaneously pivot 
your body out of the line of a bullet’s trajectory. 

Whatever technique you use to grab the barrel, main- 
tain a death grip on it as you struggle, keeping it away from 
you and directed at the floor, up in the air, or to the side. 
Use the strength of your legs to drive him into a wall, door, 
anything hard. If you’re stable enough to knee him, smash 
him in his groin. If you can free one hand, strike any of the 
aforementioned vital targets, and do so repeatedly and with 
extreme prejudice. 


Resist Being Moved to Another Location 

Should the gun-armed perpetrator indicate that he 
wants you to go to another location, obey him at first while 
thinking quickly how to attack him or escape. As he follows 
you with the weapon trained on your back, think offense. 
Itay Gil, in The Citizen’s Guide to Stopping Suicide Attackers, 
suggests that you slow your pace, even fake a stumble, so 
the perpetrator closes in on you close enough for you to 
reach him. He might even force you with a nudge of the 
barrel. That is the instant you spin, knock the barrel aside, 
grab it, and follow up as already suggested. Dangerous? Yes. 
But so is going willingly to another location. 

If you take the weapon away, hit him with it. Butt-stroke 
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him, rake the barrel down his face, or use both hands—one 
on the barrel and one on or near the stock—to thrust the 
gnarly middle section into his throat or face. 

If you’re familiar with how the weapon functions, consider 
threatening the perpetrator with it. But you’d better be ready 
to shoot him, repeatedly if necessary, if he presses his attack. 
If you don’t know how it works, you’re better off hitting him 
with it and running off. Remember, he may be armed with 
multiple weapons. Don’t stick around to find out. 


YOU’VE BEEN SHOT 


You're struggling with the gunman, the weapon 


explodes, and a bullet rips 
through your arm, your belly, or 
your thigh. You’re going to die, 
right? No. NO! You’re going to 
continue to fight back. Maybe 
even harder. 

Men and women in today’s 
modern military and law 
enforcement are taught to reach 
inside themselves to draw out 
the will to continue to fight, no 
matter how injured and debilitat- 
ed they might be. While that bul- 
let hole, knife cut, or bludgeon 
wound hurts, another might be 
debilitating or fatal. Don’t give 
the assailant the opportunity to 
strike again. If you are shot while 
on the run, do not stop. Keep 
moving to safety. If you are 
shot in the midst of a struggle, 
keep fighting. 
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Most gunshot victims 

; survive 5-7 
==> Yes, on television 
-and in the movies, © 
“shot” actors fall and 
don’t get up. In real life, 
though, most gunshot 
wounds are survivable. 


‘Sometimes the victim 


continues to function at 
the scene. When I was 
shot in the shin, I con- _— 
tinued to move about for 
an hour afterward.I _ 
know of two people, a 
man and a woman, who 


in separate incidents 


survived five gunshots to 
their heads—five/—and 
one of them was still 
running around when 
the police arrived. 
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Tell yourself now that there is no way you're going to 
give up should you be injured during the course of a 
fight with a violent person on the work site. Whether 
you're shot, knifed, beaten with fists, or struck with an 
object, you are going to continue to fight back and do so 
with ferocity. Tell yourself, “Okay, he got me once, but 
he unleashed a ferocious beast.” It doesn’t matter if 
you're a couch potato, that you walk with a cane, or that 
you're convinced you don’t have a physical bone in your 
body. Tell yourself right now that no matter how injured 
you are, you’re going to fight hard and never—never— 
give up. Do it for your family, do it for your friends, and 
do it for you. 

This is known as a proper combat mind-set, and we will 
explore this absolutely vital concept next. 


YOUR MIND-SET 


An untrained person with a powerful, determined, and 
fierce mind-set is often just as dangerous as a person 
trained in a fighting discipline. I saw this over and over in 
my 29 years in law enforcement, many times having the 
unfortunate experience of having to deal physically with 
such people. One’s appearance can be deceptive, especially 
when the mild-mannered-looking person is fighting for his 
life or the life of someone dear to him. 

It doesn’t matter that you’re not a physical person. 
When forced to fight back against a violent perpetrator 
in the workplace, you must have a determined mind-set 
that you are going to survive and you will do whatever is 
necessary to accomplish that. If you get hit, stabbed, 
shot, or run over, so be it, but that cannot deter you 
from defeating the threat that is trying to hurt or kill 
you. Your immediate objective is to fight with unbridled 
ferocity and continue to do so until the threat is no 
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longer present. As is the case with so many other aspects 
of preparing to survive workplace violence, you must 
think about this before the incident. 

When you have no choice but to fight, know in your 
mind that: 


e If possible, you'll choose the moment to attack. 

¢ You'll explode on the perpetrator like a person 
possessed. 

e Your ferocity will put the perpetrator on the defensive. 

¢ If you get injured, you'll keep fighting. 

¢ You'll reach into that part of your brain that 
Remains primal and interested only in your preser- 
vation, bring it forth, and unleash its mighty force. 

¢ You are fighting for yourself, your family, and your 
coworkers. 

¢ You will stop this son of a bitch! 

e If forced to, you will kill this son of a bitch! 


The Power of Words 

The trend today is to soften reality with a euphemism: a 
bloodthirsty gangbanger is a “disenfranchised youth”; a 
political candidate who steals from the campaign contribu- 
tion fund says he “made a mistake.” Because the thought of 
killing someone in self-defense isn’t a pleasant one, many 
people attempt to soften it with vague terminology. 

“T’ll drop the guy,” they say. Or, “T’ll do him.” “Terminate 
him.” “Take him out.” “Waste him.” While these words are 
arguably more palatable to the mind, police and military 
trainers say that there is an inherent risk attached to their 
use. If it’s distasteful for you to think kill and to say it, it’s 
quite possible that your actions, which are directed by your 
mind, will be insufficient. An action intended only to “drop” 
the perpetrator or simply “do him” just might allow him to 
continue to hurt and kill people. 
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Police officers are trained to handcuff suspects they’ve 
shot, even when they believe them to be dead. This is 
because there are many cases of unhandcuffed “dead” sus- 
pects shooting again, wounding and killing officers at the 
scene. In addition, officers are trained to shoot to kill ina 
deadly force situation, since a suspect who has only been 
wounded can still hurt and kill. 

If the perpetrator is trying to kill you, has already 
killed, or is trying to kill others, and you have no avenue of 
escape and no other options, then killing him is what 
needs to be done. Think about this and prepare yourself 
for the possibility. 


Mental Imagery 

As boxers, wrestlers, martial artists, soldiers, and law 
enforcement officers know, mental imagery is a powerful 
training method for preparing to fight back. Follow the 
relaxation procedure as described in Chapter 3 and then see 
yourself confronting a coworker who is trying to hurt you or 
someone else. 

Begin by visualizing a physically violent unarmed person 
confronting you, say, in a hallway. After you have practiced 
that scenario for three or four separate sessions, visualize 
confronting a person armed with an object from your work- 
space—a three-hole punch, for example, or a heavy wrench. 
After three or four sessions of this, graduate to confronting 
a person armed with a knife. Lastly, visualize dealing with a 
person with a firearm. 

It’s impossible to visualize every variation of a confronta- 
tion, but by investing five minutes once a day for a couple of 
weeks, you will make the possibility of an incident real in 
your mind, and you'll have a sense of what you need to do if 
violence comes calling. 

Review the previous sections on the elements of con- 
fronting an unarmed and armed perpetrator in this chapter 
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and incorporate them into your mental imagery practice. 
Here are the basics: 


¢ Choose a location in your workplace to visualize 
the confrontation. 

¢ See the perpetrator standing a few feet from you, 
armed or unarmed. 

e See and feel yourself seize a window of opportuni- 
ty to rush him. 

¢ See and feel your hands strike his eyes, his throat, 
and his nose. 

e See and feel your hands and body force him to the 
floor. 

e See and feel your body drape on him and pin him 
to the floor. 


WEAPONS, WEAPONS, EVERYWHERE 


No matter where you are, keep in mind that you’re 
always in the midst of a virtual weapons depot. But to know 
it exists, you have to see all the objects as more than their 
intended utility. The following is only a partial list of how 
ordinary items in typical workplaces can be turned into 
weapons to defend your life. 


Weapons in the Office 

¢ Stapler: Strike the perpetrator’s face, throat, 
weapon hand, and groin. 

¢ Pen/pencil: Jab, stab, and scrape the perpetrator’s 
face. 

e 500-sheet ream of copy paper: Grab it with both 
hands as if it were a large stone and slam it down 
onto the perpetrator’s head. 

¢ Coffee cup: Throw the hot liquid into the perpe- 
trator’s face, or use the cup to slam his head, 
weapon hand, and groin. 
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¢ Scissors: Stab the perpetrator anywhere. 

¢ Telephone receiver: Strike to the perpetrator’s face, 
throat, groin, and weapon hand. 

¢ Book: A large, heavy book can be grabbed with 
both hands and slammed into the perpetrator’s 
head. Use the corner of a paperback to jab his eye, 
throat, and groin. 

¢ Chair: Hit the perpetrator with it, and when he is 
on the floor, slam it on top of him and use it to 
hold him down. 

e Fire extinguisher: Spray the perpetrator in the face 
and then hit him with the canister. 


Weapons in the Break Room 

¢ Coffee pot and mugs: Throw the hot liquid into 
the perpetrator’s face and use the cup to slam his 
head, weapon hand, and groin. 

¢ Knives and forks: Stab the perpetrator’s body or 
scrape or slice his face. 

e Hot soup: Throw into the perpetrator’s face. 

¢ Cleaning liquids (e.g., ammonia) under the sink: 
Splash into the perpetrator’s face. 

¢ Books and magazines: Strike the perpetrator’s face, 
throat, or groin with the corner of the book. Roll 
the magazine into a tight tube and use it to strike 
or jab his face and throat. 


Weapons in the Factory 
¢ Heavy tool: Hit the perpetrator anywhere with it. 
e Heavy box: Use it to block a knife attack, throw at 
the perpetrator, and to slam on top of him when 
he is down. 
e Fire extinguisher: Spray the perpetrator in the face 
and then hit him with the canister. 
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Dangerous liquid 
chemicals: Throw or 
spray them in the per- 
petrator’s face. 

Vehicle of any kind: 
Run into or over the 
perpetrator. 

Water cooler jug: 
Throw it at the perpe- 
trator or use it to hold 
him down. 

Barrel: Throw it at the 
perpetrator or use it to 
hold him down. 

Wood pallet: Throw it at 
the perpetrator or use it 
to hold him down. 


Weapons in the Parking Lot 


Objects on your person: 
Keys for stabbing and 
scraping, attaché case 
for blocking and strik- 
ing, umbrella for jab- 
bing, lunch box for 
blocking and striking, 
and take-home tools for 
throwing and striking. 
Parking lot gravel and 
stones: Gravel for 
throwing at a distance 
and stones for hitting at 
close range. 
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Improvised weapons 
found in your 
workplace 
A policeman friend 
once confronted a bur- 
glar who had just 
climbed over a wall and 
dropped down next to a 
garage door a few feet 
from where the officer 


sat in his car. - 
Uncommon er a bur- 


glar, the man was six feet 
six inches tall, with a ~ 
massive chest and huge 
arms. The small officer. 
decided there was no - 
way he was going to get 


“out of his car and deal 


with this monster physi- 
cally, so he took advan- 
tage of the burglar’s 
hemmed-in position and 
inched his car forward, 
pinning him painlessly 
between the garage door 


and his push bumper. 
Then he waited for 


backup officers. 

~ Now that is a good 
example of a worker 
using an object from his 
workplace as a weapon! 
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Easy homework e Trash can lid: For block- 
Dothisforone ~ ing and striking. 

week: Every time you §°® Cones or barricades: 

have a spare minute, Cones for throwing at him 

just 60 seconds, choose__—and barricades to slam him 

one object within your. — with. 

grasp and ask yourself 

this: How many ways — = Virtually every object around you 


could I use this thing to 


defend myself? Do this — in your workplace can be used as 


four times a day for one a weapon to distract, debilitate, 
work week and by hurt, and even kill a person try- 


‘Friday afternoon, you'll ing to hurt or kill you. 
have added 20 weapons. 


to your arsenal as well — THE FIGHT: DISSECTED 
as new snoyedys and _ 
confidence. =  - = _~— As: long as the perpetrator has 


hold of the weapon—whether it’s 

a stapler, knife, or firearm—he is 
dangerous and you and your coworkers are at risk. If he 
continues to grip his weapon as you slam him into walls, fall 
over chairs, and crash to the floor, his arm and hand must 
be taken out of the equation. 


When You're Alone 

Say the perpetrator is distracted briefly, a moment you 
seize to lunge in and grab him in an arms-pinned bear hug. 
But he still has the weapon. If he is holding a knife or gun, 
he still has enough wrist mobility to cut or shoot you. If he 
is gripping a three-hole punch, he can still move his hand 
enough to smack you in the knee or groin. Once you have a 
hold on him, you must neutralize that arm and hand. 

Draw on all the strength you can muster to slam his 
weapon arm into something hard: desk, machine, door 
frame, wall, or vehicle. Knobs, sharp corners, and edges are 
especially painful. Don’t stop after he weakens and drops 
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the weapon; keep on smashing him until he weakens 
enough for you to take him to the floor, preferably on his 
stomach. Be careful not to position him within reach of his 
dropped weapon. Lie across his upper back and neck and 
pin his arms to the floor. Push down on his elbow joint for 
leverage advantage. 

Should he try to push himself up with his hands or reach 
for the dropped weapon or something else to use, smash the 
heel side of your fist against the back of his hand, his fingers, 
the large forearm muscle near his elbow, or the back of his 
head. You can hit one of these targets repeatedly, two of 
them repeatedly, or hit all of them one after the other until 
he stops trying to get up or reach the weapon. The order in 
which you hit them depends on what targets you're present- 
ed with. Hit the one closest first. Continue to lie on top of 
him, hitting him whenever necessary, until help arrives. 


When You’ve Got Help 

You and two other coworkers are standing face-to-face 
with the armed perpetrator. When the moment is right, the 
three of you rush him, preferably from three angles: his 
front, his right, and his left. Whoever has the weapon side 
must secure that arm and never let it go. Grab his elbow and 
his wrist or hand and jam his arm forcefully down and 
against his body. Pin the weapon against his person and 
don’t let up on the pressure no matter how you get knocked 
around as you and your coworkers wrestle the perpetrator 
to the floor. If, because of his superior strength or some 
other reason, you cannot pin his arm to his body, hold onto 
it no matter how he pulls and pushes and ride it all the way 
down. Hold his arm against the floor—you have the most 
leverage when you push in the area of his elbow—using as 
much of your body weight as possible. 

Hit him hard and hit him often! When the moment is 
right for you to release one hand, strike him in any of his 
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vital targets: eyes, ears, nose, and throat. If your coworkers 
are already doing that, then you should hammer on his 
weapon arm: punch the back of his hand, his wrist bones, 
the tender muscle on top of his forearm next to his elbow, 
and the tender belly of his biceps. Grab a finger and bend it 
back until he releases the weapon. (Be prepared for it to 
break with an audible snap. Now isn’t the time to get squea- 
mish.) If he tolerates the pain and doesn’t release the 
weapon, keep hitting. If he starts to free his arm, stop the 
hitting and return to holding onto him with two hands. 
Communicate to your partners what is happening so that 
one or both of them can strike at his vital targets. 

When he finally releases his hold on the weapon, don’t 
let go of him. Whoever can free a hand should grab the 
weapon and throw it across the room or toss it behind any- 
thing that makes it hard for the perpetrator to retrieve it 
should he get free. If there is another coworker there, hand 
it to him. Dog-pile the perpetrator and wait for the police. 


A Fight is an Ugly Thing 

My police partner and I once got a call on a man tearing 
up an office in a downtown high-rise. As we pulled to the 
curb, a chair, which had been thrown through the glass by 
the perpetrator 10 stories up, crashed to the sidewalk next to 
the police car, scattering pedestrians and letting us know— 
not so subtly—that we had the right address. When we 
rushed into the office, we saw the man pushing people and 
tossing things about, as several coworkers spoke gently but 
ineffectively to him. “Now Dave, you seem to be having a 
bad day. Won’t you have a seat here so we can talk about 
what's bothering you?” 

These were all able-bodied people more than capable of 
overpowering the man and preventing him from hurting 
himself or others. But they were just standing there, wringing 
their hands helplessly and using ineffective words on him. 
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My partner and | rushed in and took the man to the 
ground. As we pulled his arms behind him and slipped on 
the cuffs, two of the workers tugged at our sleeves and 
demanded that we not hurt him. We weren’t. As far as phys- 
ical arrests go, we were able to gain control of his flailing 
arms easily and get him handcuffed without him or us get- 
ting hurt. But to these people—obviously kind and caring 
folks who I’d guess had never been exposed to violence— 
seeing us take the man down with a thump and force his 
arms behind him was a terrible sight to behold. 

These gentle people were oblivious to the danger they 
had been in. The man had gone over the edge, thrown a 
very heavy and potentially deadly weapon out a 10-story 
window, narrowly missing us and pedestrians, then went 
about rampaging in the office. Yet the sight of us wrestling 
him into restraints was a violation of their pacifism. I’d 
wager that someone would have been hurt had we not 
arrived when we did. 

A fight of any intensity is an ugly thing, more so when 
it’s a desperate match against an armed person. Thinking 
“Oh, he doesn’t really want to hurt anyone” is dangerously 
naive and might very well be the last opinion you ever hold. 
When your coworker brings a weapon to work and begins 
to use it, that person is no longer your coworker or friend. 
He is a deadly force that might very well take you from your 
loved ones. 

Every person has within them a warrior spirit. When you 
have no other choice, you must reach deep inside yourself 
for yours and unleash it to fight with fierce determination 
for your safety and the safety of others. 
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Sets role” 

These last words known to be uttered by Todd Beamer 
on Flight 93 on September 11, 2001, have become a catch- 
phrase, a rallying cry, for people who aren’t going to stand 
by and be victimized. Though the first three planes carried 
their helpless passengers into the Twin Towers and the 
Pentagon, killing everyone on board and wreaking shock 
and horror on the United States and the world, the passen- 
gers of Flight 93 took a stance. They were tipped off about 
what happened to the other planes, and they made a deci- 
sion: they weren't going to be led like sheep to slaughter. 
They decided to fight back. 

And more and more people have been fighting back 
ever since. 

A characteristic of workplace violence—at least the spec- 
tacular cases that make the six o’clock news—is that it 
erupts seemingly out of nowhere. A knife plunges into a 
chest or bullets spray a room. Screams follow, and shouting 
and panic. It’s over for those who die, but for some of the 
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survivors, there will be a lifetime of psychological trauma. 
“We were so helpless,” the survivors say. “What could we 
have done?” 

Police officers and soldiers train continuously to func- 
tion in such mayhem, using high-tech weaponry and 
sophisticated methods of combat. But you work in an office, 
a warehouse, or a factory. How do you prepare for such hor- 
rific violence? 

First, you accept that since workplace violence in some 
form occurs at least 18,000 times a week in the United 
States, it is a very real possibility. You encourage your 
employer to adopt a written policy outlining behavior that is 
unacceptable and the repercussions of such acts. Ultimately, 
you accept that your survival is your responsibility. Then 
you prepare, using every means available to you: 


¢ You talk about it with other workers. 

e You study your workplace tactically. 

e You trust your gut instinct about people. You 
monitor that coworker who has been demonstrat- 
ing mood swings, making threats, or just acting 
strangely. 

e You ask yourself “what if” questions: “What would 
I do if he came in that door?” “What would I do if 
he had a knife?” “What would I do if he had a 
gun?” 

e You practice mental imagery. It’s the next best 
thing to physical practice to prepare you for the 
real thing. 

e You tell yourself that if you have no option but to 
fight, you’re going to attack the perpetrator like a 
person possessed. 


You can survive with the information contained in this 
book and the right mind-set. Decide right now that you 
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won’t be a victim; you won't be a sheep led to slaughter. 
Should violence erupt where you work, you'll instantly 
begin thinking strategically, defensively and offensively. 
You'll go home at the end of the day to your loved ones 
because there isn’t anything that is going to stop you. 


Prepare now. 
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